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North” (bat we have heard that title given to 
several cities), might in that connexion certainly 
be termed “the Titian of the North.” 

It could, of course, only be in that connexion 
that the expression could be justified. Now and 
then, in his quieter moments, Rabens does 
remind us of the feeling of Titian, in such 
matters as his treatment and grouping of heads 
in the Pharisees of the tribute-money picture, or 
in the painting of “the four Fathers of the 
Charch.” Bat, as a general rale, there is little 
in common between the vigorous but overbold, 
hasty, and somewhat “slap-dash” style of 
Rabens, and the equally vigorous but rich and 
fall style of the great Venetian painter. Titian 
combined the highest power with finish and 
repose, and a completeness and balance of feel- 
ing that have been attained by no other painter : 
Rabens had a force and vigour second, perhaps, 
to none in some respects, but which bas some- 
times received credit beyond its due simply 
because it is force unrestrained by other 
qualities, and to the uncritical spectator appears 
more forcible in consequence, As to colour, of 
course no one has ventured to compare Rubens| 
with the greatest painters of the Venetian school; 
while he has been subjected to much depreciatory | 
criticism in recent times (among English critics 
especially). for his want of real feeling in the 
treatment of great subjects, which he seems to 
have made too often merely the occasion for feats 
of drawing and grouping of a somewhat violent 
and outé character. In one half of this 
criticism Titian would also find condemnation : 
he also painted the most pathetio subjects for 
‘the sake of the painting rather than of the sab- 
ject ; he, like Rabens, was emphatically an artist 
for art’s sake. Bat then with Titian the’ art is 
so complete that we are tempted to f the 
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positive and almost. angry dislike, which s 
modern sentimental school of critics have ac- 
corded to it. Lady writers on art, we have 
observed, generally express dislike for Rubens; | 
and some eminent critics whose temper is 
emphatically effeminate fall in with them 
thoroughly. They think, apparently, that though 
it be excellent for a painter to have a giant’s 
strength, it is tyrannous in him to use it as a 
giant; to be, as it were, always exhibiting his 
muscle. And it must be conceded that modern 
critics are not alone in their opinion. In 
the very interesting collection of papers and 
correspondence relating to Rabens, published a 
few years since by Mr. Sainsbary, of the State 
Paper Office, there occurs a letter from Sir B. 















reliant  aeneetion, —*T never wanted bts oe 


undertake any design, however vast in size and 
diversified in subject.” This sturdy self-reliance 
is, in iteelf, an element of genius, the wantof which 
has been the chief cause of failare insome cases of 
really gifted men, who seemed to have every 
requisite of success except belief in themselves. 
We feel that Rubens, like Hogarth, is troubled 
with none of this diffidence. Let the subject be 
a mediey of drunken satyrs, or an allegory of the 
triumph of religion, Peter Paul Rubens is ready 
to put the whole force of his pencil to either, and 
make @ powerful composition ont of it, without 
the slightest difficulty as to the number or posi- 
tion or attitude of the figures; no tough problems 
of drawing need stand in the way; he is pre- 
pared for then all.* It is curious, in looking at 
such a design as his “‘ Destraction of Idolatry’ 
and “Triamph of the New Law,” to see how 
thoroughly he throws himself into the pictorial 
capabilities of the subject without apparently any 
attempt to realise its moral sentiment. The 
first-named is a most forcible design, with the 
group of figares of the idolaters and the sacrificial 
ball moving away en masse to the right of the 
kind of temple which forms the “ scene,” 
as Christianity flies in from the other side. The 
“New Law” rides in triamph on a chariot, 
attended by Cupide (evidently a “ property” 
made to serve all purposes of decorative paint- 
ing),and among thoroughly sumptaous and Pagan 

; and in “ The Triamph of the Charch 
throngh the Bacharist,”’ where the Church, per- 
sonified in a female holding the eucharistic cup, 





Gerbier to Mr. E. Norgate, about some decorative 
paintings to be executed for Charles I., concern- 
ing which there was some question whether 
Rubens or Jordaens should be commissioned to 
paint them; and Gerbier observes,—“ they are 
both Datchmen, ond not to seeke® to represent, 
robustrous boistrous druncken-headed imaginary 
gods, and of the two Sir Peter Rubens is the gen- 
aiegt Sit hie ropttacttations, the lendekigne amare 
rare, and all other circumstances more proper.” 

Sir Peter thus gets a compliment certainly 
(Gerbier seems to act as his friend in the corre- 
spondence), but it must be admitted to bea very 
left-handed one; but some allowance must be 
made for the tone of it when we consider the 
French taste of the period in England, and the 
then prevalent opinion about the Datch as the 
representatives of everything gross and uncouth. 
But the “ robustrous”* gods of Rabens, at any 
rate, dererved that epithet, and had something in 
them far superior to the sprawling saintsof Verrio 
and Laguerre, which formed the delight of the 
second Charles's reign. And when Rabens came 
to the treatment of subjects of somewhat more 
intellectual interest and meaning than the loves 
or jealousies of the pagan gods, though he cer- 
tainly has nothing in them for, minds of @ con. 
templative and thonghtfal turn, it mst be-eaid 
be is eminently manly and healthy in his feeling. 
If there is no true sentiment, there is at the same 
time no false sentiment, and there is @ sump- 
tuousness of composition and execution which 








want of feeling; whilst in the. 
Fiemish painter his indifference 
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* Te., “novet a loss.” 


rides along on a car, Jaggernaut-fasbion, over 


prostrate victims, and is preceded by a youth on 


horseback with the two keys tied crosswise to 
the handle of his canopy, the contrast between 
Christian subject and Pagan treatment is com- 
plete. The painter seems to say, “There! Could 


| you have better allegory served out to you ? 


Could you have a more sumptuous effect 
for the price and the space covered?” In 
this kind of determination to make «@ gran- 
diose effect, whether the nature of the sub- 
ject demands it or not, Rubens reminds one 
of Paolo Veronese, with whom he has some 
affinity, though he may be said to have far more 
power than Veronese, if less refinement. Ina 
treating some other sacred subjects, and where 
he was out of the temptations of allegory, 
Rubens is, however, not without pathos, or at all 
events a powerfal realisation of his subject 
which produces theeffectof pathos. His “ Cruci- 
fixion,” where the one figure hangs ia tte centre 
of the picture alone, against the dark sky and 
landecape, has a tragic solemnity about it which 
reaches quite beyond the region of theatrical 
effect, to which he was too often confined ; and 
in the other, well-known “ Crocifixion,” where the 
figures of the two thieves also are introduced, 


ebaracteristic instance, however, of his practical 
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we before explained, better information only as 
to one side of the case, or one set of facts, may | producti 








of the question. It can hardly be doubted that 
any engineer or architect of competent expe- 
rience, if furnished with such exact details as we 
have pointed out to be necessary, would be able 


wrong), such a demand can or cannot be now 
sustained for three months. How mach bad 
blood, loss of time, and loss of money, would be 
saved by inquiry of this natare,— a purely 
scientific inquiry! What the interests of all 
parties demand, then, is that information of 
this kind should be freely accessible to the 
public writer. : 

A larid light is cast on this question of strikes 
by the news which arrives from America a8 we 
write. It is to the social institutions of America 
that we are always told to look by those who 
fancy that the position of the workman is to be 
improved, not by improving his education, intel- 
ligence, and moral virtues, but by giving him 
the numeric majority of the infinitesimal unite 
which go to constitute polical power. Bat it is 
in America that we see the old dream of the 
organisation of labour, and the application of the 
motto, L’ état, c’est moi, to the workman, even now 
brought forward as a practical object, The 
“ working men’s party of the United States” is 
founded on the avowed intention to destroy the 
“unendarable tyranny of capital.” The goose 
which has laid so many golden eggs is to be killed, 
not in order to get at the hoarded wealth in the 
most expeditious way, but on the ground that 
she has impoverished her owners the more by 
every egg that she has laid. Fifty-seven thousand 
members of this society, we are told, are 
organised in an English, a German, and a 
Bohemian section, while a French section is in | first 
the course of formation. A congress is to rule 
and govern the body, which is thus to be a sort 
of imperium in imperio, or parody of a Republican 
Government, bent to overturn the larger and 
older Republican Government which has shel- 
tered and fostered its members. Under this 
congress the sacred rights of labour are to be 
established ; an eight hours’ working-day is to be 
universal, Means of subsistence are to be 
assured to the workman by the State. Education 
is to be gratuitous, and, of course, its advances 
beyond a itmmny 4 stage will be ipso facto 
prohibited. No child is to work under fourteen 
years of age. Employers are to be liable for all 
accidents to those in their employ, by way of 
indacing them to invest capital in industrial 
enterprises. Justice is to be gratuitous, so that 
the institution of the bar will be destroyed. 
All industrial enterpriees ara to be placed 
under Government control, and worked by co- 
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destroy: 
finest in the United States,—with ninety loco- 
motives, and with 400 les, by the 
the same revolutionary ammunition 
Commune directed against the historio - 


work of society was in danger. The 
vigour of the Anglo-Saxon blood alone averted 
such a revolution as the world has not yet seen. 
The men who had a stake in the country, 


























they injare themselves by these measure:. Can 
any one caloclate the loss suetained by the work. 
ing classes from strikes during the last twenty- 
five years? We speak not only of the lose 
through non.occupation and non-earning, from 
the enforced idleness adopted in order to make 
work, but of the shock to confidence, the arrest 
















operative trade-unions for the good of the whole an by Sir W. Thomson on 

people. started in his address as president at the 
ie? not te = the first time that we hear of last Edin of the Association, it 

such a go.den Utopia. It is melancholy, after | i appears to and surprisingly un- 

the experience that we have had of the beatin practical ety cain The rine iso 

of so many attempts at the artificial i much more tangible There 


tion of Ishour, to be told of the working men of 
America coming together by thousands to listen 
to men who promise them that “the three- 
tooped pot shall have ten hoops,” and that all | i 
shall eat and drink at the common expense. 
And when this is coupled with the accounts of 
the actual condition of society, especially of the 


working classes in America, the frightful re. | now (according to these tables) in construction 













sponsibility of the persons who stir up a war of |than was the case at the same time two existing system by signal, and the wires 
classes appears in its most uvfavourable light, | years ago, the numbers being 3,542 in 1874, and | to be more than merely isolated. At 
One.fourth at least of the working population | 4,151 in 1876. It is possible, of course, that | the same time we are not to think that 
here,” says the Philadelphia Times, “ are unem. 80 remarkable an experiment will be allowed by 
ployed, and thonsands of idle men are constantly modern science to rest: where it is, and our ¢3- 
tramping the country, plundering or begging pectation is that will be 
be sete tart men ge that over, and the pete te 
cease attract notice; w in ‘before many yeacs. er papers in 

succession, banking institutions crash in- edthanh were Oa os en 4 
surance bubbles burst. P has every. Professor Everett, on the “Effect of 
where deteriorated 25 per o2nt. More than “esnavene Sucnten the Spaamiee 

20,000 houses are standing vacant in Phila. of Iron,” by Sir W. Thomson, a highly 
delphia. Works and factories are extended so ing subject to those who have to do with the 
far beyond the requirements of trade that one. theory of iron construction. These were followed 
half of them are idle, and the surplas hands are the next day by the Rev Professor Heughtou's 
unable nD loyment at an ewe paper bservations 

minors ave theghentiy oh his brinko nomen. es “ ars 

Half their time is spout on staiketerche getovence és 4 would 
or another, and at present they are in open has occurred This used to be the typical form, but " 
ae in the coal districts of Pennsylvania, | time we must call on the master-builders to ex- tim fl ther hae eng end, Spe 
where from 5,000 to 6,000 troops are under | plain the apparent disorepanoy between the | Professor Allen Thomson hos delivered by 90 
arms to prevent rioting and the destruction condition oan mre geet tai or delat w 
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the Times report that « gentleman read an “ ex- 
bausting” account of the various speci: 
to be found in the Plymouth neigh 
whether the final syllable of the word as printed 
ante acest age poe or whether it was 


of acience are against him, and think he will not 
manage it; still we counsel that he should be 
none the less vigilantly watched. 

The section of “ Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics” was presided over by Lord Fortescue, 
who may be termed a martyr in the cause of 
sanitary reform, since, as he mentioned in his 

address, and as we well remember (he 
was then Lord Ebrington) he nearly lost his sight 
and became permanently an in some twenty 
years since, from disease caught while prose- 
cuting personal researches ar gery sedge 
Bill on the subject of the Health of the Army. 
His address dealt 
important subject of the relation between 44 . 
lation and labour, combating the view whi 
been somewhat thonghtlessly advanced or im. 
piles By ceese Simeape sia: Sen. eeveton ae 
war were to e light of necessary 
checks on w4 *e ths ys 
we may quote t ollowing portion Lord 
Fortescue 


’s address :— oo ae : mi 
pe ae pea 


oof 50h iat oomaie th 
port e ve 
ture disabilit col ootulie le canelion as 
course, in very extreme cases, tend 
to diminish the aggregate number, 
= living and 


a 


not, except, 


t the ki an annual loss of over 
14,000,0001. even to that defective 
po ota ; to the pn i 
on ly to '° ’ 
London cclealie bea had its rate of y 
augmented under the cost! of 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Chadwick, 


economical prudence with those of Christian 
daty on this important subject. Bat, further, he 
contended that in an evergetic and skilfal popu- 


home, the 
would be absolutely to outstrip the ordinary 
growth of population, and predicted, years before 


occurred, of labourers io 


ably and hopefully with the | the 


that there was a surplus producti 
Eogland, which depended on the growth 
population, and that there was therefore 
reason to restrain that growth. | 

quently urged that the desideratum in 
this problem is to see that the hands 
work and the work that wants hands are 


section, and he showed a tendency to the same 
conciasions, drawing attention to the economic 
resulte of the crippling of ion in France by 
artificial checks (a subject which has been 
made d bly inent in this country 
recently), though hedropped at the close of bis re- 
marks into an unscientific spirit of sentimentalism 
which brought upon him some not uncalled for 
criticism from Mr. Collier and others. Sir James 
Wateon illustrated the great question of the 
sanitary improvement of large towns by the case 
of Glasgow, describing, with the aid of diagrams, 
the original condition of the worst parts of the 
town (in some of which the death-rate was 70 in 
thousand), and the system of improvement 
adopted, by clearing away bad districts of tene- 
ments and providing open spaces for air, and 
building model lodging-houses for the ejected 
inhabitants. A resumé of this paper appeared in 
the Builder of Augnat 25th: we may take this 
opportanity of drawing attention to the evidence 
it affords as to the possibility, in Glasgow at all 
events, of making mcdel lodging-honses for the 
very poorest class of the people remunerative ; a 
t which, we need hardly remind our readers, 
been much gq and as one 

of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of 
sanitary reform. What was felt, however, by all 
ies to be one of the most important and 
teresting contributions tothe proceedings of the 


digs. | Economic and Statistic section was the 


paper 
which was the joint prodaction of Mr. Bramwell 
and Mr. Easton (read by the former) on the water 
supply of London; a subject chosen not merely 
from its own immediate interest as an important 
question relating to the welfare of the capital 
city, bat as affording a typical exemplification, 
on a great scale, of the difficulties attendant on 
the supply of water to large towns generally. 


the | This subject has this last week cropped up again, 


as moat of our readers have probably noticed, in 
reference to the difficulties of Manchester. Con- 
cerning the main aspect of the iple of a 
double supply to. Lopdon from two different 
sources and under two different we 
have already expressed our opinion: it may be 
noted here, however, that the method of serving 
the double supply is one thing, the abstract 
question of the advisability of having two sorts 
of water,—a best for drinking and culinary pur- 
poses, and a second best for washing and sani- 
tary machinery,—is another thing; and opinions 
in the disepussion seem to have favourable 
in general to this principle, as affording one 
means of meeting the ing difficulty of 
providing a supply of the purest water, in the 
great quantities needed, if one quality of water 
only ig used, Karl Fortesoue,in the course, of 
the discussion, obeerved that in Devon the 
propriety of reserving a high quality of water 


for drinkiog purposes was well unders‘ood, | porary 


and that the farmers and cottagers kept the two 
ne Oe 

Ia section of Anthropology, Bertram 
Hartshorne read a paper on “The Ancient 
People and Irrigation Works of Ceylon,” from 
which it appears that the well-being of the 
Cingalese has been to a remarkable extent, 
morally and physically, dependent on the 
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for the supply of irri. 
which caltivation and 
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condition of the 
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the irrigation works, and their continued 
had been mainly owing to disregard of 
customs, and to the abolition of a system 
compulsory labour. The population, too, had 
en seriously diminished by a decrease resulting 
rom bad food and the habitual violation of every f 
anaes of sanitary economy. This malady 4: 
to be amenable to no direct treatment, be 
but probably food and pure water would ; 
ultimately to check it more than anything fe 
else. This happy result would be chiefly due 
to the sive scheme which had been 
lately initiated, whilst it was to be that 
the island which now required an annual import tue 
of nearly 5,000,000 bushels of rice would before rie 
lone Loren sg add for its / an Peary pt . 
ope dress of president of the f 
section, Mr. Francis Galton, who has made 
hereditariness almost a science of his own, was 4 
of the greatest interest, but to go into it wculd 
us somewhat far afield. ie 
Mr. Woods, C.E., the president of the Mecha- cy 7 
5 
FI 


Af 


ep ngrpne aoe mo 


nical Science Section, took for the subject of his 
opening address the very important one of con- 


ae ee 


tinaous brakes to traios. Afver a long series of aa 
preventible accidents, it ia to be hoped we are ry 
at last getting to that point when it will be con- 
sidered culpable in a railway company to omit wee 
the provision of this only really efficient furm of 5 ee 
brake for high speeds. Mr. Woods dwelt, among f 
other pointe, on the desirability of getting all the roe 
railways to adopt the same system, as that would 3 
much accelerate the adaptation of the system, 
and get rid of all difficulties arising from running 
the of one company in conjunction 
with those of another. We may here enforce the 
necessity of one proviso among those catalogued 
by Mr. Woods, namely, that the brake should be Did 
80 constructed and applied as to avoid sudden Pie 
shocks, which contribute to the wear and tear : 
both of the machinery and of the unfortanate 
» This violent jerking and noisy action 
is @ standing nuisance on many trains on the 
Metropolitan Railway, where the continuous (or 
nearly continuous) brake is used. The different f 
trains vary mucb, however, in this respect, ; 
proving that it is possible to construct or to 
apply the brake without such violent concassions 
as passengers on that live are oftea subject to. 
The papers in the Mechanical Section on the sub- 
ect of lighthouses were of much interest. Sir } 
illiam Thomson led the subject with a paper, ; 
in the course of which, in urging the importance 
of giving a distinctive character to the Needles 
Light, he a new modification of the 
system of distinctive revolving lights, coneisting 
in reversing the old system, and instead of only 
showing the light for a moment, only eclipsing 4 
it fora moment. It appears from bis statement ae 
that in not a few cases the long intervals }: 
elapsing between the flashes of light ia tlie lan- 
terns on the revolving system have led to 
their being overlooked, or only found with great 
difficulty, by ships contending with bad and 
thick weather. He proposes instead to give 
the revolving lights flashes of darkness, to 
obsoure them but for a moment: acd farther 
suggesta that the duration and proportionate 
time of succession of the eclipses could be so 
arranged upon a definite system as to form a 
com means of distinguishing every light on 
the coast by the mere arrangement of its eclipses. 
This is an admirable idea ; and as to the proposi- 4 
tion to substitate temporary eclipses for tem- ee 
flashes, it seems such mere common sense ay | 
that the wonder is that it should have been over- 
looked or should need any recommendation at 
all. . To hide a light, for the sight of which men 
ona depending for , for a minute 
and a half, and then permit it to shine for a ee 
merely for the purpose of dis- ah 
from other lights, does seem, when :@ 
is directed to it, somewhat ladicrous. 
a 
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presen 
tensity 109 times greater 
original candle-light, 


science, t lantern of the 
Eddystone has an in 
than that of Smeaton’s 
at only four-fifths the original cost per hour. 
Nevertheless, Eddystone’s increased lighting 
powers will not serve to avert his doom; 
he is to be succeeded by a new and i 
erection, for he is not “equal to the present 
first-class lights." The President of the section 
hoped that the old lighthouse would be carefully 
taken down, and built up somewhere on shore, 
as a memorial of one of the great early efforts 
of English ing. Marine matters seem 
to have been to the fore in this section, for Sir 
W. Thomson read a paper on a new method of 
taking soundings in deep water, whereby the 
soundings were not affected by the progress of 
the ship through the water,* and the true tem- 

of the lowest stratam of water regis- 

tered, the best apparatus in present use giving 
only the coldest temperature, which may or may 
not be that of the lowest stratum the lead passes 
through. Inregard to the mechanical means of 
obtaining vertical soundings while the ship is in 
motion, it may be mentioned that Sir W. Thom. 
son recommends a thin strong pianoforte wire 
(14 lb. to the mile) in the place of an ordinary 
line. On the same day, and following this, Mr. 
Margary read a paper on the Saltash Bridge; 
and Mr. Baldwin Latham described the means 
adopted by him for intercepting the rainfall from 
the sewers constructed by him at Longton. 

In the Mechanical Section, on the last day of 
the sitting, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, C.E., read a 
very practical paper “Ono a New Method of 
Circulating Hot Water through very large 
Buildings,” as carried out at the New Lunatic 
Asylum, Banstead Downs,—a building extending 
over many acres.t For economy and simplicity 
of management it was desirable that the whole 
of this extensive acreage of buildings should be 
heated and supplied with hot water for baths, 
&c., from a single source of heat :— 

“In a single house, or even ina single large 
building, the circulation of hot water could be 
automatically maintained by the mere difference 
in gravity between the hotter ascending column 
of water and the cooler and heavier descending 
column. The power thus obtained, however, was 
wholly inadequate to cope with the thousands of 
yards—miles, indeed,—of pipes at Banstead. 
To overcome the difficulty, and to enable the 
building to be warmed and supplied from a 
single source of heat, the author had devised the 
plac of placing in the engine-house a centrifagal 
pump, which forced the water along the outgoing 
main, and exhausted it along the return main. 
These mains were conveyed side by side in 
trenches throughout the whole enormons esta- 
blishment, They were not connected at their 
ends, but at each block of buildings a pipe, con- 
trolled by a valve, led the hot water into that 
block, and supplied the whole of the heating coils 
therein, the outlet-pipe from this system of coils 
being united to the return main. Thus the 
water circulates through each block with the 
velocity due to the difference of pressure between 
the outgoing and the return mains, instead of 
circulating with the feeble velocity arising from 
@ mere difference in temperature. It would be 
seen that there was practically no waste of fael 
in the employment of steam to work the centri- 
fugal engine, because the waste steam of the 
engine was used to aid in heating the water.” 

The writer of the paper proceeded to point 
out, what is of even more interest than the 
application of such a system to a large public 
building, that it would be possible thus to lay on 
to groups of dwellings, such as streets of work- 
men’s houses, & supply of hot water for heating 

their dwellings, and for washing purposes. This 
is certainly a suggestion worth serious considera- 
tion, as there can be little doubt that the inhabi- 
tants of such dwellings could thas have their 
heating at a more economical rate than could be 
accomplished by burning coal in separate fire- 
* At present a ship has to be it to in order to 
obtain soundings in deep water; even & moderate 
speed it is leg terayp to reach the bettom from the extent 
maleawttamak th perpendicular by the 
+ View end plans are given in the Builder, pp, 267, 260, 
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“The mathematician might end with a wonder. 
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Railway is not the oldest of our British railways, 
nor even that which has the longest length of 
line, it may certainly claim to take front rank 
amongst them, whilst, as a passenger railway, it 
occupies unquestionably the premier position. 
In some of the contributory traffic receipts there 
are companies ing revenues; but, 


possessing larger 
taken as a whole, the London and North-Western | that 


is, in this respect, as in others, the t. “It 
has a princely revenue, and alike in extent, in 
the wide tract of country which it serves, and in 
the traffic it carries, it has become one of the 
most remarkable of the developments of railwa: 
enterprise in the world. Some of the lines it 
embodies are of older date; but, under its pre- 
sent designation, the London and North. Western 
Railway is not the oldest of the great companies. 
Even of recent years its growth has been great; 
for whilst, eight years its tal was over 
60,000,0001. sterling, it continued to — 
until at the end of last year it was over 76,000, 

Or, stated more accurately, it was at the later 
date 76,155,3781., comprised in stock and shares 
to the amount of 53,179,1961., and in loans and 
debenture stock, 22,976,1831. It may, however, 
indicate the vastness of the extent to which the 
company’s stock has become an investment, if it 
be stated that many of the shareholders hold 
stock to the extent of thousands of pounds, and 
that there are several who are shareholders to 
the extent of from 5,0002. to (in at least one case 
68,0001. Out of the 76,000,0001, of the au 

capital, that created or sanctioned amounts to 
over 69,475,0001., and the total amount received 
is very little short of the last-named amount. 
And here it may be proper to state how that 
amount has been expended. On lines open for 
traffic close upon 52,000,0001. have been spent; 
on lines now in course of construction some 
500,0001.; on steamboats nearly 300,0001.; on 
rolling stock over 7,250,0001.; and the re- 


traffic; a quarter is spent on lines works 
in course of construction, and the remainder 
is usually divided between the rolling stock 
expenditure, and that for subscriptions to other 
companies, to leased lines, and for the require. 
ments of the steamboat traffic. The rolling 
stock of the company is necessarily large. 
engines number 2,050, and there are 
tenders. The coaching stock inclades 
first-class and composite carriages, 
second-class carriages, and 1,182 th 
There are 37 travelling post.offices and 
office tenders ; the horse-boxes number 553 ; 
carriage-trucks, 539; the various vans, 650, 
the parcel carts, 111. The merchandise traffic 
is carried by 36,611 goods wagons; the cattle 
traffic n 1,967 cattle. and 100 
sheep-vans. There are over 3,081 locomotive 
wagons, 1,712 carts and lorries, and 1,614 horses ; 
so that it may be said that, although for some 
cue of ae companies may have pry oad 

ger pro rolling-stock, tha the 
London and North-Western dy 
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in this respect the experience of the company is 

i OT eS dod Aenea 
for although the § may Vary slightly 
in detail, the is the same. Passing 
away from the traffic, the merchandise 
traffic yields to the London and North-Western 
Railway Com the half. sum of 
1,627,621. live stock one in the same 
interval of 119,611E, andthe m srals return 
little over a million,—1,018, in the half. 
year. There are su receipts, which 


bring up the total receipts of the company to 
about 4.830, 0001. in the six months,— 
nificent revenue for u railway company, and one 
promely © peat § pb est 

spent in the earning of the whole. In the half. 
year some 604,400!. are expended in the main- 
tenance of way and works; and as there are 


permanent way. The balk of the remainder of 
the total onder this head ah oh hy aden erat 
to stations, and similar gs. L»comotive 
power is almost as costly as the maintevance of 
way, for 586,034. are spent in the balf.year on 
it. Out of this sum wages claim one-half, and 
coal and coke the large sum of 138,1791., which, 
however, is small to that spent a few years ago. 
Ona the to and 
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exception, it conveys the largest quantity of 
London of any railway company; it 
enters into the great hematite iron district to 
the north-west; some of the 
the lead-minin 


the conveyance of their goods. 
ite revenue from the largest of our British 
indastries, its position should be one secure, and 
pects improving with the development of 
the great industries and districts it serves as 
their ‘common carrier.” It is in itself no small 
fruit of the results of British enterprise, and 
when it is remembered that it is merely the 
means to farther other enterprises of 

greater moment, it will indicate in some degree 
the extent of our trading resources and the 
ratio in which they have,—more especially of 
recent years,— been increasing and fractify ing. 











CLUN CHURCH. 

Cxiux, though now a very small, sleepy, and 

t unimportant village in an obscure 
part of Shropshire, was once the chief seat of 
a marcher lordship, and its castle, of which the 
remains, in earthworks and masonry, are not 
inconsiderable, was the cradle of the great house 
of Fitz Alan, Earls of Arundel, from whom, when 
Lords of Oawaldestre, and before their acquisi- 
tion of Clun, came the unfortunate 
Stuart, whose ancester was 
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whole rests on a bold string. Right and left, in 
the side walls, are two side windows, alao lancet 
and shafted, and resting on a string, those on the 
south side raised, to allow of a piscina of three 
coupled jJaucets, and three sedilia with equi. 
lateral heads, and divided by two pairs of Parbeck 
shafta, set in file, one before the other. In the 
into the north 


sub.rafters of the roof formed in quatrefoile 

The south aisle is Norman, narrow, with a 
lean-to roof, lately restored in oak. The door- 
way is plain Norman, with flanking shafte. There 
are plain Norman windows at each end, and 
three in the south side. At the east end the 
parallel to the chancel, and the 
part next the chancel is raised three steps, and 
seems to have been a chapel. 

The north aisle, originally Norman, has been 
rebuilt of larger dimensions, in the Early Eng. 
lish period. In its west end aré two coupled 
lancets, and at its east end isa single one. In the 
north wall are four plain lancets ; at ite west end 
a large plain late Norman door opening 
poroh, with delicate mouldingsand flanking 
Also, at the east end, a small door, of a Decorated 
type, having outside a bold drip, with a band of 
dog-tooth moulding, and in the wall above a 
bear’s head, muzzled, as a corbel. In the outer 
east of this door, is a sepulchre, with a 


arch, cinquefoiled, with double rows of the 
flower, and a drip of a scroll-roll section 
the door is @ small door opening 
ht of stairs, corbelled out against the 
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passer-by, would be 
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one of the three 
cloth manufacture. 
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come upon another bri 


High Treasurer, died 22nd April, 
married Katherine Nevill, daughter 
Lord Abergavenny, and had Henry, 


yards south of the church is a very 
broad and deep, down which a 
brook flows eastwards, and then, turning abruptly 
falls into the Clun. 


A FRENCH MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


me will soon be approaching when the 
districts and provincial towns of France 
| will, by their electoral vote, be making or 
marring the fature of their country. Among 
most influential places at such a time are the 
towns, where the intelligence 

people is keener and more susceptible 
than in the country villages. But very few of 
the manufacturing towns of France, to a hasty 
recognised as such when 

to those in this country. It may be 
interesting at the present time to take a very 
ical town (Louviers), and briefly describe its 
characteristics as a French manufacturing 

town of the most flourishing kind, showing but 
few outward signs of the occupations of its 
citizens, It numbers between 10,000 and 11,000 
inhabitants, which, when we call to mind Leeds 
or Nottingham, is strikingly few. Still, with 
Elbcouf and Sedan of warlike renown, it forms 
est seats of the French 
at no one who finds him- 
self set down in Louviers would’at first believe 
that he was in a busy trade centre, for it is as 
quiet and unbustling as some Thames.-side village, 
whose pleasant monotony is only broken by the 
sudden incursion of a summer regatta; and, 
except on Sunday evening, when the factory- 
is are returning from some excursion down 
the line, its streets are quiet and unthronged. 
You come upon it on your journey from Evreux 
to the main line which connects Rouen with 
Paris. It may fairly be said of it that “the 
past and present here unite,” for in the centre of 
about by narrow streets and 
small honses, stands the church of Notre Dame, 
a structure parts of which date from the thirteenth 
. Like most of those churches and cathe- 
drals which make Normandy #0 pleagant a tra- 
velling ground for the zwsthetic tourist, its most 
characteristic and most remarkable features are 
in the florid Flamboyant style ; but the portions 
which enlist the admiration of the beholder are 
spoiled by much that is commonplace, not to say 
ugly. Before he becomes well acquainted with 
the intricacies of the queer little endless lanes of 
this town, the traveller continually finds himself, 
after a short walk, at his starting-point again, 
the old and lower part,—that is, the 
part,—of the town, the Eure has 
into endless branches. You 
cross one little bridge and pass one factory with 
the water rushing benesth it, only suddenly to 
bridge and another and similar 

. It is this water-power which makes 
me, and so free from the 


rushing down beneath the 
Again, as you stand at 

the hotel door, a man in a blue blouse wheels 
barrowfal of cloth, and you perceive in 
ou take 
te in the Hétel da 
to find fifteen or 

respectable-looking middle-class gentle. 
twenty to seventy years of age, seated 
But you soon find from the 

these are some of the masters 
i millowners of Louviers. The talk is of their 
ness, or of the engagement between old 
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proachable town, Paris. They are 
be friendly, but are rather inclined to 
how an English traveller cares to | 
in a town whose chief merit in their eyes is 
it more than forty factories, and 
for years been famous for its cloth and ite 
yarn; and very soon they return to their local 
or political gossip (which all the Prefets in the 
world cannot etop) and their business talk, which 
is only disturbed when the omnibus rattles into 
the courtyard with s new arrival from the rail- 
way station. Indeed, this omnibus with its driver 
is the most lively thing in Louviers. It appears 
to be perpetually hurrying over the stony streets, 
and the driver, quite the Mark Tapley, 
only of the hotel, but of the station, seems to 
in an endless atate of glee, and as for the Roman- 


tired, and always ready tostart. The first thing 
that wakes you in the morning is the yellow 
omnibus, and the last thing you hear at night as 
you fall asleep is the same conveyance coming 
back from the last train. But when we get to 
the outskirts of Louviers, they are found to con- 
sist of a circle of chestnnt-lined boulevards, very 
pictoresque in the early sammer, when the broad 
leaves are fresh, and the white cones of blossom 
are first becoming beautiful; and here and there 
from the higher ground you see the broad valley 
of the Eure stretching away towards the Seine, 
and you scarcely fee] that you are in a manufac- 
turing town. The gsthetic beanties of the 
churches of Rouen, of Evreux, and of Caen 
prevent most people tarrying at Louviers, but 
the very fact of the contrast it presents to s 
cathedral town such as Evreux, and the still 
more striking difference which exists between 
it and a similar town in England, render 
it a place of not a little interest; for, though a 
series of cathedrals forms a marked feature ip 
the character cf a country, the manufactaring 
towns are in their own way equally remarkable 
and noteworthy. 
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DWELLINGS IN COREA. 


THOUGH only separated from China by a 
wooden palisade, Corea has been almost a terra 
incognita to even the Chinese and Japanese, 
until within avery short timeago. The 
have ever regarded their neighbours with the 
greatest possible jealousy, and confined their 
intercourse with them to a limited coast traffic, 
which has been principally carried on by smug- 
glers. Shipwrecked Japanese were not properly 
treated by the Coreans, nor were Corean cast- 
aways received by the Japanese in a becoming 
manner. In fact, for years there has been no 
love lost between the two countries, and the few 
attempts made on the part of the Japanese to 
get information respecting the capacity of Corea 
for trade and the condition of the Corean people 
have been fruitless. A treaty, however, was 
signed last year which establishes friendly and 
commercial relations between Corea and Japan. 
This may be regarded as the first step towards 
the opening up of intercourse with the outer 
barbarians. While the negotiations were carried 
on one of the members of the Japanese miesion 
made a few interesting notes. 

It would appear that there is some law in 
Corea limiting the size of the houses of the 
common people, as they are all domiciled in 
dwellings about 10 ft. or 12 ft. square, and little 
better than dog-kennels. The walls consist of 
& mixture of stone and earth, and the roofs of 
rice-straw thatch. The floors are made of com- 
pact hardened earth, over which oiled paper is 
spread, and on it the people sit. Few of the 
houses have ceilings, which consist merely of 
oiled paper stretched from the uprights support. 

ing the roof. The shops are entered through 
doors on which are inscribed sayings of a graceful 
nature in the Chinese character. Under the 
floor, and extending throughout its whole 
is a horizontal passage: at one end of this a fire 
is lighted, the smoke going out at the other ; thus 
the house is warmed. The fuel used is composed 
of reeds and rushes, All the Government offices 
have paper doors and windows, the frames of 
which are so clumsy and heavy that bat little 
light is admitted into the rooms. Obairs are a 
luxary ia which only the highest indulge, and are 
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The head-dress is a large round hat, fastened 
by means of strings passing under the chin, and 
are said to be made of horse-hair by the native 
women. Castom exacts that the hat be placed 
on the head when greeting a friend. The 
Coreans do not shave the head, but wear the 
baie long, and fasten it with pias into a banch 
on the top of the head. There are no public 
baths or barbers, and if we are to believe our 
Japanese informant, the Coreans do not even 
bathe or wash themselves, excepting in the 
warmer days of. summer, when they go to the 
river or sea-shore. The envoys were obliged to 
send to their ships for tabs, as there was no 
such thing as a bath to be had on shore for 
love or money. 

The Coreans eat a great deal of meat and 
“fat staff.” When the treaty was signed the 
mission were entertained with “a sort of con- 
fectionary made of sugar, flour, and oil, cat 
into squares about 2 in. each way; a great heap 
of boiled eggs; @ padding of floar ‘goma’ 
(sesamum orientalis) and honey; dried par- 
simmons; pine seeds; honey-like (sic) food 
covered with rice, red and 
seers ypu er i soup, with ting The _ 
of pork ; wine with everything. wine 
is strong, but of an inferior quality. The 
dishes were of earthen ware, like the “ Imari- 
yaki” (a kind of ) of Japan or the 
“Goshi” of China. The table used on the 
occasion was square, radely made, and painted 
with parsimmon juice. Oiled paper was used 
for a table.cloth, and the wine was served in 
copper v 
Tea does not seem to grow in the country, nor 
dothe Coreans appear to be acquainted with the 
taste of it. The chief drink is an infasion of 
dried yinseng or ginger and dried orange peel. 
When ginger cannot be obtained, for it does not 
grow in Corea, honey is used instead. The soil, 
as far as could be seen, is harsh and the vegeta- 
tion sparse and stunted, Wood is very scarce in 
all parts, no oak, cedar, plam, or cherry, only 
pine, which is the principal material. 
The Corean military forces do not seem to be 
very formidable. Some 1,500 men were in 
K6k’wa when the mission 
wooden hate, and were armed 
locks and swords, the blades 
ported from Japan, Kain ene 

t 
the puddy- 


enough for five weather, 
Bodies are interred in 

gardens, woods, or on the hills, or 
the inclination of the family may 
that there areno regular buarying-places. Under 
ordinary circumstances a heap 
up over the grave, and when this has disappeared 
by the operation of nataral 
does in thirty or forty years, 
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the Japanese think it more probable 
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arm of the transept remaina asemicircular chapel, 
as was usual, the transept of Pershore still 
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BUILDINGS FOR WORKING MEN. 
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where there should be a chance of morality and 
health. The Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1875, is, I am happy to say, the result. The 


question as to whose daty it is to provide whole. | ( 


some buildings for working men may be discussed 
from several points of view, political, social, 
moral, and economical. It may be stated 
broadly and as a truth that :— 

Firstly.—There ig no valae without human 
life. The fairest portion of this earth’s surface 
can only remain a desert without inhabitants, 
and these must be working men. 

.—Moral and healthy human life has 
the greatest value, and imparts the greatest 
value to all ing things, land, and houses. 

Thirdly.—The valae of healthy human life 


springs from labour. Hence, that country will | streets, 


be the richest in which active, useful labour most 
abounds, and is most prized. $ 

A country cannot be great and powerfal with. 
out working men. Human life is the prime 
source of value, and it is human law which 
creates property. A nation is an aggregate of 
individuals, and, consequently, as are those indi- 
viduals, so will the nation 
some of its aspects, is not pleasant to contem- 
plate, and yet socialism is at the root of national 
safety. The individual must be cared for and 
provided for by combination; but the less a 
State has to do with social combinations and 
arrangements, the better will it be for the entire 
community. It is, however, the duty of a State 
to enact just laws,and so to make morality 
practicable, to maintain order, and to punish 
crime ; and when the use of this word “ punish” 
can be dispensed witb, it may be blotted from our 
dictionaries, as, in some forms, punishing crime 
begets crime. 

Houses as they are.—Man, as he advances in 
civilisation, must be clothed and housed, each 
operation involving labcur and wealth. As s0- 
ciety is constituted, individual men cannot pro- 
vide independently wholesome houses; these 
must, therefore, be provided for them (eo far, 
involving landlord and tenant). Free trade in 
house construction has not worked advantageously 
for the tenants,as the fearfal evils found to 


exist abundantly prove. Hovel construction in | j 


rural districts has pauperised entire agricultaral 
parishes, and the slams of towns are known to 
be seats of disease, as also haunts of crime and 
vice. Investigations have ascertained the facts, 
and reports have set them forth, and the remedy. 
Good buildings for working men must now be 
provided. What constitutes a good building for 
a working man? The site must be dry, and 
must be capable of being sewered and drained. 
There are hundreds of sites in Great Britain 
which are damp, and which also are so low as to 
be subject to flooding, and cannot be drained 
without pumping. Good wholesome water should 
be available, There are thousands of cottages 
having no available water but from an impure 
source. 

Buildings for working men should be of sound 
materials, brick or stone, not mud; . and, for 
several reasons, not of timber, though timber 
houses may, in some districts, be the cheapest ; 
but there is the risk of fire, and they are subject 
to vermin. Houses for working men should have 
sitting-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
fewer than three bedrooms. The meaning of the 
word “privy” should be realised. “ 
privy” is a misnomer, and if more than one family 
is forced to use @ privy in common, itis likely to 
be abused, to become filthy, and to be neglected. 
Eech workman's house, whether in town or 
country, should have a water-closet convenience. 
A sitting-room and best bedroom each should 
not be less in area than 12 ft. square, and should 
have door, window, and In a work. 
man’s house no room should be less in height 
than 9 ft. from floor to ceiling, 
should be capable of 
and there should be 


| 


in town and country are placed on improper 
sites because the land is cheap. The place ma 
be a swamp; or, worst of all, a mass of (privy 
refuse filled in over old brickyards; or, a mass 


of chemical waste. A use of all such sites 
should be forbidden, and their occupation 
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ments, but at fearfal cost to health and morals, 
as may be witnessed eS 
and inspect them. I have p 
and tabulated such dwellings in many towns, 
the remembrance of which is but as the remem- 
brance of a nightmare. To reach some inhabited 


oe tae ae 
-rooms, 


have been erected, and in some instances to an 
extent not required, when things of more press- 
ing need have been neglected. Musenms, fine- 
art galleries, and stataes may abound, as in Con- 
tinental towns, in the midst of unsewered streets 
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time that a clean city or village of plain 
wholesome houses and cottages is relatively of 
more value than an unsewered and over-crowded 
city of palaces. 
Recapitulation.—Humaa life is the only souree 
of wealth, and is, consequently, the one thing 
having most value. Healthy human life has the 
greatest value, and therefore deserves such atten. 
tion as willsecure health to the entire population. 
Defective house accommodation and defective 
ments have tended to 
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Archeological and Natural His- 
as made on the 20th ult, i 


bye 2 
tory Society w 
from Bri 


venience of the occupier 
who, in the present case, utilises it as a car- 
penter’s workshop; but it is actually a 

of the engineering skill of the scldiers of the 
Commonwealth. After entering the outside 
or barrow can be perceived near 
this penetrates the poe! for a dis. 
or thirty yards; ject of 
Cromwell’s general (Lavingstone) in rd 
place wus to undermine the castle, which 
successfully regi the efforte « 
bat on the 26th of April, 1646, 
finding that thie mine had been driven so 


the edjoining land, 


to. The keep; 

The ruins lean out of the 

lar at an angle of nearly 27d 
stood for 


tance of twenty 





THE RESTORATION OF STRASSBURG 

1 CATHEDRAL. 

in an inner w 
“ Exozer tas Loxp BViLD tum OWSE, 

|, ava —en 


It was stated that andoubtedly the “ For*” in 


over a doorway :— 












equestrian statues, with 
. wo last, who are on foot, 
frescoes are to decorate the choir and 
of the cathedral ; but they will not 
for another four years. Until 
completion, an ugly scaffolding will deface 
of the church. The reconstraction 
of the dome has not yet been 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 
A REMARKABLE instance of preservation 
of wood under favourable Bs has 
just been brought 6 light at some new sewer 
works ‘now being carried on at Berlin, where 
twelve coffins have been dis. 
covered. site is an old disused churchyard, 
in the neighbourhood of the Spittelmarkt, 
peor thd avn —thege, a as 1620. The 
oe ge ys e rested in their 
least years. But notwithstanding 
period of burial in the ground, the 
well as the bones they contain, are in 
state of preservation ; even 
of dress being found in some of the 
This remarkable fact has induced Pro- 
fessor Virchow to subject the remains to 4 critical 
@xamination. He intends to discover, if possible, 
thé substance with which, he thinks, the wood 
of the coffins must have been impregnated, in 
order to protect it against the decomposing in- 
of the soil. The wood seems to be that 
oak. The boards are 1°18 in. thick, 
thickly tarred both inside and out; there 
seems also to have been a layer of lime in the 
The wood has become so hard by pro- 
cess of time as to be hardly workable; the 
workmen repeatedly breaking their axes and 
saws in their efforts to cat it. The boards are 
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il 


together largé wrought-iron nails, 
d iit form very much from those now in 
general use for the purpose. They aré 3°15 in. 


e 

3 d, and 0:08 in. thick. On one 
of the broad sides they have a peculiar furrow 
running down the whole length, and probably 
serving to impart to the nail greater adhesive- 
ness to the wood. Thotgh, of course, the nails 
are much eaten into by rust, thé core ié atil! 
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THE ASPHALTE WOOD PAVING IN 
FLEET STREET. 


THERE are few metfopolitan thoroughfares 
, | the paving of which has excited so much cutiosity 
on the part of the public as that which has 
riveted attention in Fieet-street during thé last 
five or six wétks. For that period this great 

between the foot of Ladgate-hill and 
Templeé-bar has been in an essentially abnorma | 
condition, and the stream of vehicular traffic for 
which it is famous bas had to give place to 
hundreds of artisans, huge piles of timber blocks, 
cart-loads of concrete, formidable rolls of roofing 
felt, and last—and, perhaps, greatest punishment 
of caldrons of boiling tar, which, 
however it may have purified the atmosphere, 
been an antidote to epidemics, has been by 
»}no means inviting to the olfactory organs, nor 
welcome to the residents and wayfarere. Daring 
all this time, likewise, vehicles of every descrip. 
tion between the east and the west have been 
compelled to make the most tortuous detours, 
with no option but that of threading their way 
along the various narrow lanes which abound 
on either 
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conmn mpnptermdenaoed wamairyen with simul. 
ly. The Asphalte Wood Paviag Company 
| have carried ont the work from the foot of Fieet- 
‘street to Bouverie-street, and pos ce ab peng 
Paving Company from Bouverie-street to Temple- 
bar, and people are asking why the last-named 
company were not to proceed with their 
labours uutil the section between Ladgate-circus 
and Bouverie.street was finished. During the 
whole of the time the paving has been in 
ammeter tg by em t= ag ea boven 
purposes been stopped for about six weeks, when 
half the time might have served. With ae 
to the paving itself, it remains to be seen which 
r | will be the most effectual. Both systems involve 
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@ strong concrete foundation, the difference in 


the upper portion of the work being that on | has, in t 


the Asphalte Wood Company’s system the 
wooden blocks forming the surface of the street 
rest upon a layer of asphalte above the concrete, 
whereas on Henson’s principle the concrete 
foundation is overlaid with roofing felt, on which 
the wood rests, each row of blocks across the 


street being likewise interlaced with strips of | by 


felt with a free introdaction of tar. It is urged 
in favour of this arrangement that the roofing 


felt will effectually keep the water out of the | square 


wood, and prevent it from rotting. 


enone 
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SALE OF THE MATERIALS OF 
ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, BREAD-STREET. 


Tae work of demolishing the old church of 
All Hallows, Bread.street, will now be imme. 
diately commenced, the materials having been 
sold last week by Messrs. Faller, Horsey, 
Son, & Co. The materials disposed of con- 
sisted of the entire fabric, including the 
tower; but several historical portions of 
the interior fittings and decorations have been 
retained, and it is understood that some of 
them will be brought into use iu the new 
churches intended to be erected out of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the old 
edifice and site. Among these are a number of 
monuments, including one in memory of the 
rector of the original church, which was burnt 
down during the Great Fire. The inscription on 
this monument rans as follow :—‘‘ In memory of 
the Rev. Lawrence Saunders, M.A., Rector of 
All Hallows, Bread-street, who, for sermons 
preached in defence of the doctrine of the Re- 
formation of the Church of England from the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome, suffered 
martyrdom in ye third of Queen Mary, being 
burned at Coventry, February ye 8th, 1555.” 
The stone slab on the right of the Watling- 
street entrance, recording the fact of Milton 
having been baptised in the church, is likewise 
to be preserved in taking down the materials, 
and it is stated that it will, in all probability, 
be placed in the Guildhall Museum. Now that 
the church is about to disappear, the inscription 
and record on this slab have a special interest. 
The notification of Milton's birth and baptism is 
headed by Gray’s well-known epigrammatic and 
sententious lines on the three great classic 
poets :-— 

Three poets in three distant ages born : 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn ! 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 

The next in majesty,—in both the last ; 

Tae force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third, she join’d the former two.” 
Then follows the record itself:—“Jobn Milton 
was born in Bread-street on Friday, the 9th day 
of December, 1608, and was baptised in the 
parish church of All Hallows, Bread-street, on 
Taesday, the 20th day of December, 1608.” 

Immediately on the site being cleared it 
will be offered for sale. The Bread.strect 
frontage is about 30 ft. in length, the edifice ex. 
tending eastwards along Watling-street, to a 
depth of nearly 70 ft., and occupying s ground 
area of about 2,200 superficial feet. 














RUSHEN ABBEY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Tae vast majority of the strangers who 
annnally visit the Isle of Man are little curious 
about historical or ecclesiastical remains ; for 
the visitors to this out-of-the-way spot are chiefly 
the rough artisan and factory hands of the large 
manofacturing towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire, who flock over in hundreds. Bat rains, in 
the eyes of a more educated class of visitors, 
add to the attractions of a place; for the anti. 


quary or amateur in buildings can always find | I 


some interesting bit of detail over which to 
puzzle, and the crumbling stones of the ancient 
abbey serve to bring the historical past more 
vividly before the passing strangers to-day. 
Thus, little as there ia now left of the Abbey 
of St. Mary at Rashen, that little is not un- 
worthy of brief mention, At the village of Balla- 
salla, some eight miles from Douglas and two 
from Castletown, the high road crosses the pic. 
turesque stream of Silverbura, rippliog down 
to the sea; on the right of this bridge, at eome 
little distance from the road, the passer-by per. 
ceives & square rough tower, which marks the 
site, of the whilom Abbey of St, Mary. Like 
many other Mediseval buildings, it is placed op 
the banks of @ stream,—a fact in the building 
arrangements of the monks of old which, whilst 


originally done for the p 
4 J ce latter Gays, 6 much to establish 


the reputation for beauty which nearly every 


Medisoval abbey in England possesses, It is 
hopeless, Bran A a close examination of founda- 


tions at the present time, to say what were the 


which cluster e stream. There now exist 
to the outward view only the remains of three 
towers of a very rade 

architecture; one stands apart, and is 


: 
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Fa 


commissioner appointed by Lord Fairfax in 
to assist in settling the affairs of the Isle of 
wrote a treatise on the island, and in 
ing of Rushen Abbey of the above date 
five towers as then standing. The openings 
tower are square windows of very small 
with the exception that on the south-east si 
there is a small single-light of a 
which gives the impression of having in. 
serted at a time posterior to the erection of the 
original building. The remaining towers form. 
ing part of the outhouses are of a similar cha- 
racter. There is aleo a large hall, now forming 
the storehouse of the preserves of frait, which 
are made from the extensive gardens, but this 
also presents no noteworthy features. In these 
gardens, also, there is a species of vault or arch- 
way, the ceiling of which is arched and formed 
of stones with the edges pointing downways, and 
built in side by side. This passage is about four 
yards in breadth, and has apparently formed a 
connexion between two separate parte of the 
original building, though it has been supposed 
by some writers to have been in some manner 
connected with a crypt. Thus it will be seen 
that the remains which now exist of the abbey 
of St. Mary’s leave room for abundant surmises, 
but for little or no certain opinion by the visitor. 
At the present time, leaning against the inside 
wall of the vault already described, is the stone 
coffin-lid of some Medisval personage. It is 
about 4 ft. in length, but the only distinct object 
on its surface is a long cross-handled sword, 
which is so familiar a sight to every one who 
has visited Mediseval tombs, and which would 
tend to show, no doubt, that it was the tomb. 
stone of a knight or person in authority. 
Leaving these buildings, and proceeding up 
the stream for a short distance, a remarkable 
bridge should be noticed, known locally as the 


; 


— 
Fa 


i 
in 


“Crossag.” It consists of the same greyish | by wrough 


stone of which the abbey was built, and is 
formed of two pointed arches, separated by a 
massive pier, the south front of which has a 
species of buttress. The breadth of this bridge 
in the centre of the roadway nowhere exceeds 
3 ft. 3in.; so that modern carte, or carte of a 
much more ancient time, could not over ; 
bat its massive structure makes it that 
it was not a mere foot-bridge. It has been sup. 
posed to have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Cistercian monks, and forming as it 
does in itself a distinct and completed building, 
which has endured uninjured for centuries, it 
forms s most interesting antiquarian relic and 
specimen of secular architecture of an early and 
important kind. 

To return for a few lines to the abbey. It was 
an offshoot of the great Cistercian abbey of 
St. Mary at Farness, and was undoubtedly in ite 
day the most im t ecclesiastical building 
in the Isle of Man. The date of its foundation 


qui vocatur Russin.” Mention is made in the 
year 1192 cf the commencement of the build. 
ciewt-thah sass’ acts ef the Salithey te 
c some parts were 
completed at an earlier actos fer 

great personages were buried here previously, 
such as King Olave Godredson (Olave the Black), 
in 1237, whilst the last of the Norwegian d 

who ruled this little island, Magnus, was 

in the year 1265. The Reformation was as fatal 





of convenience, 








* Fallen fabric, pondering o’er thy time-traced 
Teepe ep os Tome yr Agua i 
The sad vicissitudes of varying fate.” 


Yet still they bring very forcibly before the 
mind the etic far-reaching character of the 
Roman Ch in the Middle Ages, drawing 
within its power even what was then a desolate 
island in its stormy sea. 








THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


Tne building, of which we give an illnstration 
in our present number, is being erected for the 
Royal Bank of Scotland as their London offices, 
on the site formerly ocoupied by the London 
oko aneilhhiete bi ged that  porti 

-floor is so arran A ion 
of the sags be let off if desired by the Bank 
of Scotland should not require the whole 
area for the their business. In the 
basement are provided large strong rooms, clerks’ 
and porters’ rooms, pet ver sm ee and water-cloeete, 
a large space being al lor strong rooms for 
the upper floors, which are planned as offices, 
and approached from Bishopsgate-street by a 
spacious entravce-hall and stone staircase, sur- 
mounted by a coved lantern light. The floor of 
the hall will be laid with mosaic pavement, and 
there will also be a tile or mosaic dado forming 
@ eurbase to the hall and staircase. The build. 
ing ie fortanately situated for lighting purposes, 
there being a large area in the rear next White 
Lion Court, through which ciroumetance the beck 
offices are as well lighted as thovein front. The 
lavatories for the upper floors form a mezzanine, 
and are accessible from the intermediate landings 
of the stairs, each floor having its separate 
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&® strong concrete foundation, the difference in | original! done for the pur of convenience, 
the ape portion of the work being that on | has, in hess labor days, much to establish 


the reputation for beauty which nearly 


Th 


the Asphalte Wood Company’s system the 
wooden blocks forming the surface of the street 
rest upon a layer of asphalte above the concrete, 
whereas on Henson’s principle the concrete 
foundation is overlaid with roofing felt, on which 
the wood rests, each row of blocks across the 
street being likewise interlaced with strips of | by 
felt with a free introdaction of tar. It is urged 
in favour of this ment that the roofing 
felt will effectually keep the water out of the 








it from rotting. 
eee . visible as soon as the place is reached; the re- 
rr: mains of a wall project prnanipan bee Bandon 
SALE OF THE MATERIALS OF corners, as though the tower formed a pro- 
jection from the actual building. Chaloner, s 
ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, BREAD-STREET. 2 camissioner appointed by Lord Fairfax in 1653 


Tse work of demolishing the old church of 
All Hallows, Bread-street, will now be imme- 
diately commenced, the materials having been 
sold last week by Messrs. Faller, Hersey, 
Son, & Co. The materials disposed of con- 
sisted of the entire fabric, including the 
tower; but several historical portions of 
the interior fittings and decorations have been 
retained, and it is understood that some of 
them will be brought into use ia the new 
churches intended to be erected ont of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the old 
edifice and site. Among these are a nnwber of 
monuments, including one in memory of the 
rector of the original church, which was burnt 
down during the Great Fire. The inscription on 
this monument rans as follow :—‘‘ In memory of 
the Rev. Lawrence Saunders, M.A., Rector of 
All Hallows, Bread-street, who, for sermons 
preached in defence of the doctrine of the Re. 
formation of the Church of England from the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome, enffered 
martyrdom in ye third of Queen Mary, being 
burned at Coventry, February ye 8th, 1555.” 
The stove slab on the right of the Watling- 
street entrance, recording the fact of Milton 
huving been baptised in the charch, is likewise 
to be preserved in taking down the materials, 
and it is stated that it will, in all probability, 
be placed in the Guildhall Museum. Now that 
the church is about to disappear, the inscription 
and record on this slab have a special interest. 
The notification of Milton's birth and baptism is 
headed by Gray’s well-known epigrammatic and 
sententious lines on the three great classic 
poets :— 

* Three poets in three distant ages born : 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn ! 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 

The next in majesty,—in both the last ; 

Tae force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third, she join'd the former two.” 
Then follows the record iteelf:—Jobn Milton 
was born in Bread-street on Friday, the 9th day 
of December, 1608, and was baptised in the 
parish church of All Hallows, Bread.street, on 
Taesday, the 20th day of December, 1608.” 

Immediately on the site being cleared it 
will be offered for sale. The Bread-street 
frontage is about 30 ft. in length, the edifice ex- 
tending eastwards along Watling-street, to a 
depth of nearly 70 ft., and occupying s ground 
area of about 2,200 superficial feet. 


ing of Rusben Abbey of the above 
five towers as then standing. The openings 
tower are square windows of very smal 
with the exception that on the south-east 
there is a small single-light of a lancet shape, 


which gives the impreesion of ha been in- 
_" ior to the pa Fo of the 


serted at a time 

original building. The remaining towers form. 
ing part of the outhouses are of a similar cha- 
racter. There is also a large ball, now forming 
the storehouse of the preserves of fruit, which 
are made from the extensive gardens, but this 
also presents no noteworthy features. In these 
gardens, also, there is a species of vault or arch- 
way, the ceiling of which is arched and formed 
of stones with the edges pointing downways, and 
built in side by side. This passage is about four 
yards in breadth, and has apparently formed a 
connexion between two separate parte of the 
original building, though it has been supposed 
by some writers to have been in some manner 
connected with a crypt. Thus it will be seen 
that the remaios which now exist of the abbey 
of St. Mary’s leave room for abundant surmises, 
but for little or no certain opinion by the visitor. 
At the present time, leaning against the inside 
wall of the vault already described, is the stone 
coffin-lid of some Medisval It is 
about 4 ft. in length, but the only distinct object 
on its surface is a long cross-handled sword, 
which is so familiar a sight to every one who 
has visited Mediseval tombs, and which would 
tend to show, no doubt, that it was the tomb. 
atone of a knight or person in authority. 

Leaving these buildings, and proceeding up 
the stream for a short distance, a remarkable 
bridge should be noticed, known locally as the 
“Orossag.” It consists of the same — 
stone of which the abbey was built, is 
formed of two pointed arches, separated by a 
massive pier, the south front of which has a 
species of buttress. The breadth of this bridge 
in the centre of the roadway nowhere exceeds 
3 ft. 3in.; so that modern carts, or carte of a 
much more ancient time, could not pass over ; 
bat its massive stracture makes it probable that 
it was not a mere foot-bridge. It has been sup- 
posed to have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Cistercian monks, and forming as it 
does in itself a distinct and completed building, 
which has endured univjured for centaries, it 
forms @ most interesting antiquarian relic and 
specimen of secular architecture of an early and 
important kind, 

To return for a few lines to the abbey. It was 
an offshoot of the great Cistercian abbey of 
St. Mary at Farness, and was undoubtedly in ite 
day the most important ecclesiastical building 
in the Isle of Man. The date of its foundation 
(although it seems possible that some kind of 
religious honse bad existed there at an earlier 


period) is proved 
i et 


Insularum, written bythe monks of Rushen, under 
the date 1134. It runsas follows :—“Olavus Rex 
dedit Yroni Abbati de Farnese, partem terre sue 
in Mannia ad Abbatiam constituendam in loco 
qui vocatar Russin.” Mention is made in the 








RUSHEN ABBEY, ISLE OF MAN. 


Tae vast majority of the strangers who 
snvoally visit the Isle of Man are little curious 
about historical or ecclesiastical remains ; for 
the visitors to this out-of-the-way spot are chiefly 
the rough artisan and factory hands of the large 
manefacturing towns of Lancashire and York- 
—_ who Pe over ye hundreds. But ruins, in 

© eyes of a more educated class of visi 
add to the attractions of a place; Sevan aeill 
quary or amatear in buildings can always find 
some interesting bit of detail over which to 
puzzle, and the crumbling stones of the ancient 
abbey serve to bring the historical past more 
vividly before the passing strangers of to-day. 

Thus, little as there ia now left of the Abbey 
of 8t. Mary at Rashen, that little is not un. 
worthy of brief mention, At the village of Balla. 
salla, scme eight miles from Douglas and two 
from Castletown, the high road crosses the pic- 
turesqae stream of Silverbura, rippliog down 
to the sea; on the right of this bridge, at some 
little distance from the road, the passer-by per- 
ae a Page ae tower, which marks the } i 

i w Abbey of St. Mary. Like | to Rashen from 
many other Medisval buildings, it is pieced ov |oneat vein ene on bepth 4 
the banks of # stream,—a fact in the building 
arrangements of the monks of old which, whilst 


great personages were buried here previously, 
auch as King Olave Godredson (Olave the Black), 





« Fallen fabric, pondering o’er thy time-traced walls, 


Thy mouldering, m' 


melancholy state 
Bash object to the musing mind recalls 
The sad vicissitudes 


of varying fate.” 


Roman Church in the Middle Ages, drawing 
within its power even what was then a desolate 
island in its stormy sea. 








THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


Tux building, of which we give an illaetration 
in our ¢ number, ie being erected for the 
Royal ao of Scotiand as their London offices, 
on the site formerly ocoupied by the London 
Tavern. 

The ground-floor is so arranged that a portion 
of the area can be let off if desired by the Bank 
of Scotland should they not require the whole 
area for the their business. In the 
basement are provided large strong rooms, clerks’ 
and porters’ rooms, petve aon and water-closetz, 
a large space being allotted for strong rooms for 
the upper floors, which are planned as offices, 
and from B street by a 
spacious entracce-hall and stone staircase, sur- 
mounted by a coved lantern light. The floor of 
the hall will be laid with mosaic pavement, and 
there will also be a tile or mosaic dado forming 
a eurbase to the hall and staircase. The build. 
ing is fortanately situated for lighting purposes, 
there being a large area in the rear next White 
Lion Court, through which circumstance the beck 
offices are as well lighted as thovin front. The 
lavatories for the upper floors form a mezzanine, 
and are accessible from the intermediate landings 
of the stairs, each floor having its separate 


block. 

The construction of the building internally is 
by wrought-iron girders, and tile arches through. 
out, it being so designed that, with the excep- 
tion of one divisional wall carried by turned 
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Cuatreit>D CLARKE ARCHITECT, 


Mr. T, 
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THE FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION. 
VALUE OF BUILDING LAND IN HORNSEY, 
Ar the half-yearly meeting of the Financial 


Association, held on the 24th 


the Chairman 
made some in ; 


gage on the Palace for 250,000U. for seven years, 
at five cent. interest, and arrange. 
ments which had been entered into, the mort- 
gagees would conour in any building leases 
granted by the Association, so that 

they could deal with the property as freely as if 
there were no upon it. Adverting to 
the portion of the estate available for building 
upon, he said that the Bill which had just 
through Parliament gave an addition of saleable 
property, apart from the palace and park, of 
seventy-five acrer, and he stated that Mr. Ash. 
down,” the surveyor and architect to the Con- 
servative Land Society, the whole value 
of the building land at 310,000L, estimating the 
land at 1,0001.an acre. He had bad an offer to 
purchase ten or twenty acres at that price, but 
that amount was now considered too little, as at 
Crouch-hill and the neighbourhood land bad 
lately been sold at 2,0001. an acre. There were 
several applications under consideration from 
people connected with the Palace, as the houses 
in its neighbourhood,—at Moswell-hill, Crouch- 
hill, and Wood-green,—had materially increased 
in value. The Chairman, in continuation, ex- 
pressed great confidence in the future of the 
property, and remarked that in his jadgment the 
shareholders would be sbie to make their choice 
as to which end of the estate they wonld have 
their capital back upon. He believed they might 
get the bulk of it back on the building land, or 
from the Palace. The building land had been 
taken at only 5e. per foot frontage, and land at 
Hornsey was selling at 153. per foot frontage. 


t 








CHAPEL TO ST. JOHN’S FOUNDATION 
SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD, 


school, from the designs of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey 
F.8.A., and Mr. J. H. Good, joint architects. 
In plan the arrangement is that of a college 


a 
, with he 
Peal Iona had Rend the can OE oie 


There is a handsome eouth porch to the western- 
most bay, and opposite this on the north side is 
another door, which is intended eventually to 
lead out into a covered cloister to connect the 
school and the chapel. On the south side, near 
the apse, is the vestry, with the organ-chamber 
over. The walls are liaed internally with Corsham 
Down ashlar. The roofs are of pitch pine, and 
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Goddard & Sons, of Farnham and Dorking, were 
the builders. The total cost is about 4,0001, 








“INDIVIDUALISM” OR “GENERALISM.” 


question in art, in education, and seat hte, Ae his 


between “individualism” and “ generalism, 
we may be allowed to coin and pass the latter 


or typal form of body of mind. The more 
extreme that divergence in the physique, the 
more odd, ungainly or ugly, is the man; and the 

the divergence from the balanced or 


y greater 
typal form of intellect, the more peculiar, eccen- 


tric, or one-sided will be the mental “ indivi. 
dualism” or characteristic; and, as a role, the 
idiosyncracy or individuality of the “ physique” 
will be an index of some mental “ list”; and as 
oddity in physical form strikes the eye, so oddity 
or peculiarity in the mental constitution will 
strike and impose upon us by the exhibition of 
a certain native force. The question which the 
people of this country have to decide is, whether 
“jodividualism” or “géneralism” is to be the 
national purpose in education and in art? In 
the earlier stages of civilisation and of art the 
more marked is the iodividaality ; progress in 
both cases wears off the angularities or pecu- 
liarities of men, and of art-prodactions; polish 
means nothing more nor less than the wearing 
off the rade, ragged individualism of both,—than 
the attainmsnt of a greater degree of symmetry, 
morally, mentally, and physically in men, and of 
that higher taste in art which leads to the grand 
style, which aims at the embodiment of 
fine ideas and of the beantiful. Hence the 
odd and the eccentric in art indicate an early 
stage of culture. Much in the Gothic is indica- 
tive of the comparative barbarity of the period; 
the art is the art of barbarians, or of children, if 
you please, very individual indeed, as the rade 
attempts of children and semi-barbarous peoples 
always are. Bat even early and rude attempts 
at art are not without a certain degree of unison, 
arising from a namber of men of a similar mental 
calibre working to a common end, The Gothic 
is an example of “arrested development.” A 
mental revolation stopped and aborted it in 
mid.career. We may infer from the superior 
forms which the Gothic ornamentation assamed 
in Northero Italy, where better art-workmanship 
was attainable than in other parts of Europe, 
that it would have elsewhere have 
transformed in the course of time if it had con. 
tinued to be the national style. Bat from 
Gothic individualities let us turn to proportioned, 


anycshing. Repine not 

that you are ividual than your Gothic 
forefathers’; thank God that youare. Do not be 
to prodace ich Phidias would 











@ subtle arrangement of light and shade. 
Leonardo da Vinci was also spparently unable 
to see outline in natural objects, and adopted 


ject. Michelangelo and Leonardo both sought 
i in the contemplation of Nature; but 
in a sense they beheld her with different eyes. 

When great masters in art differ in their mode 
of seeing actual realities, it is not surprising to 
observe a greater divergence in their concep. 
tions of the ideal. This is, no doubt, greatly 
influenced by the character and temperament 
individual artist. Michelangelo was 
grand and terrific in his idealism. Raffaelle’s 
of ideal female beauty was the very 
of grace and loveliness, compared 
the female figures of even so great 
an artist as Titian are sensnous to a degree. 
There is the true stamp of individualism on the 
productions of all original workers. The works 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope are easily dis- 

ished by those familiar with their style, as 

also those of Addison, Steele, and Johnson. 
The same may be said of many authors, artists, 
and architects of the present day. There 
an individaalism discernible in the works of 
Scott, Street, Barry, and Barges, which is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of each. ’ 

I am not a sentimental antiquarian, ready to 
grumble at the art progress of to-day, and decry 
all that comes under the appellation “ modern.” 
I can look aronnd and discover more indi- 
vidualism displayed in the nineteenth century 
than has been evolved during any previous cen- 
tory of the world’s history with which we are 
acquainted. A greater exercise of “artistic 
individualism” on the part of our workmen is 
highly desirable,—although their individualism 
in many other matters is, alas! only too pal- 
pable,—yet seeing that the present system of 
artistic training is iucompatible with indi- 
vidualiem, it would be unreasonable to expect 
high order of intellectual idealism. 

The present method adopted in the majvrity 
of our art-schoole is but a gigantic copying insti- 
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been | tation, smothering individualism, and producing 


a mighty army of piagiariste. 

The “doll model” and printed copies may 
have their uses, but would it not be well if 
drawing-masters and art-teachers bore in mind 
the words of Pope ?— 

toy hag ah tae oe par Pa = -egpenmarg 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
Seed at mane cite 
rope source, and end, and test of art.” 

Technical education does not foster indi. 
vidualism,—and in this sense it is a failure; it 
lays down a line of demarcation beyond which 
the student, for want of self-reliance, dare not, 
or cannot, wander. His imagination is tied 
down to terra firma by obnoxious plaster casts or 
printed copies of Greek gods and goddesses 
adorned with mythological helmets out of all 
proportion. Technical education may and does 
give the student ideas, but it cannot command 
intellect to apply them. It will teach a man to 
read and write, bat it will not give him the 
essential individualism to produce a “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

“ Might not this be changed?” asks your 
correspondent. It can only be changed by insti- 
tating a system of artistic training that shall 
foster and encourage conceptive individualism ; 
a system where fields, rastic lanes, and 
shady woods shal studios and picture- 
galleries,—where, in short, “dull models” shall 
pe aneph aarag. ond ve place to Nature in all 
her glory. When vi our picture-galleries, 

cannot fail to observe students striving, 


you - 
” to old 
good or bad, apparently for a moment 
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questioning the propriety of their action. A 
black, murky - looking tree, with unnatural 
colouring, owing in all probability to age, and 
stamped with the characteristics of a mannerist, 
is reproduced with great patience and no little 
manipulative skill. Bat what, I ask, avails all 
this oatlay of patience, skill, canvas, and colour? 
When’ completed, the student has the doubtful 
satisfaction of having produced a picture devoid 
of all originality. Would not the same expendi. 
tare of t in copying @ natural object have 
been p ive of more beneficial results? 
Ruskin says that an indifferent water-colour, if 
original, is preferable to the most elaborate en- 
graving ; and for the same reason an indifferent 
design, if original, is far more desirable than the 
most laboured action of man’s 
work, Nature should be the first sc of the 
art workman; the mechanical individualisms of 
his should be made a nent 
study. Precedence should be given to the works 
of God rather than those of man. 

By first seeking inspiration from Nature the 
inventive faculties are early awakened; whereas 
in copying from existing works the student falls 
into a state of lethargic indifference, relying too 
niuch upon his predecessors, both for ideas and 
modes of manipulation. The most original 
geniuses have invariably worked at Natare’s 
school, and hence their superiority, both in 
mental and mechanical individualism. The 
individualism mentioned by your correspondent 
as being possessed by the Mediwval art-workers 
was, in many instances, gross and sensuous, and 
little to be desired, as witness in some of their 
carvings. In mechanical individualism I doabt 
whether they were in advance of their moderr 
euccessor, although they may have had the advan- 
tage in conceptive incividualism. 

Another thing required to promote individual- 
ism, is less fashionable fluctuation in art taste, 
and also art-workers who will not pander to 
such puerility. Let each art-workman strive 
after individualism, and stand firm to his own 
conceptions and principles, and not adopt those 
of another, because he sees his friendly rival 
enjoying the transitory pleasure of fashionable 
appreval. : 

The man has yet to appear who shall clearly 
define the ethics of art, and still controversy for 
aye, by laying perspicuously before all art- 
workers what is moral and immoral in art, truthfal 
or false. Until the true principles which govern 
artistic composition are thus definitely defined 
by some artistic genius, whose maxims shall be 
universally accepted, each art-workman must 
study Nature himself; not with another's eyes, 
for by this means alone will he become his own 
interpeeter, and although he may not at all 
times succeed in being truthfa), his errors and 
misconceptions will be his own, and he will at 
least have the gratification of knowing that he 
is pursuing the only course open to him for 
tecuring “ artistic individualism.” 

James Geo. Bucks. 








STATE MEDICINE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE Joint Committee on State Medicine of 
the British Medical and Social Science Associa. 
tions have @ memorial to the Ear! of 
Beaconsfield, in which they express a belief in 
the urgent necessity of some further action on 
the part of the Legislature in or to protect the 
publié health, and which they are persuaded can 
be largely advanced by so far remodelling the 
laws relating to government as to remove the 
distinetions which now exist in the powers and 
obligations vested in urban aud rural sanitary 
snfhorities. These distinctions create many 
difficulties and much confusion in local admini- 
stration, and it is notorious that many portions 
of rural districts are more strictly urban, both 
in character and ion, than many outlying 
portions of urban districts, or even the districts 
themselves. They point ont that the law which 
regulates streets and buildings is now mainly 
under the control of urban authorities, and aby 
difference in the condition of rural districts in 
these respects, as contra-distinguished from cities 
and towns, could easily be met by the passing of 
bye-laws, always being capable of being altered 
and amended to meet the existing conditions of 
the district. 

The breaking down of this distinction between 
urban and rural eanitary districta would secure 
simplicity in the law, and attain an object long 
and earnestly sought for by the memorialiste— 


eniformity of public health enactments for 
part of the kingdom, asf 
























The memorialists have been impressed | which it appeared that these were the of 
with the need of economy in " out sani- Nesaesnte Ot the wath an Tae 
tary improvements, and generally in the admini- | three of its sides measuring -seveh yards 
stration of the functions of local ment, ' 

and they believe that a reconstruction of sanitary side the 


y is consistent not only with complete 
eficl , bat with the paprpiptioheent of a 
much larger amount of work at a less cost | land, 
than at present. This can readily be obtained 
by constituting, instead of the many local autho- 
rities tidét various names tow existing, one 
elected and re ve , clothed with all 
executive functions, whether municipal .or sani- 
taty, within the area of its An 
almost universal consensas of opinion has been 
arrived at that the establishment of a County 
Board for alike and akin to those here 
indicated is ro element in any scheme 
for ensuring local and sanitary progress: 

An opportunity would be furnished for re- 
modelling in the national interest the public 
health and medical service. By establishing a 
County Board for administration and finance, it 
would be possible to secure the services of health 
officers of high scientific attainments and of 
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who 


acknowledged ability, paid adequate salaries for}at the process of may not be 
superintendiog the sihetb or a division of aj/an uninteresting record of the condition of 
county, acting as consultants under the direction | the “ Stone Walls.” The around them 


at this time was a mixture open pasture 
and unfenced coppice. The latter was fenced 
about thirty years ago to improve it, and the 
ancient “ Stone Walls” supplied material, so far 
as it was handy, and could be got without 
trouble. In all the fences round this ancient 


of a chief attached toa central authority, afford. 
ing counsel and assistance to district officers in 
all cases of doubt or difficulty arising in the dis. 
charge of their duties, examining and acting on 
the weekly returns of disease and deaths fur- 
nished by district registrars; and also aiding 
courts of justice by acting as experts in all cases 
of criminal jurispradence requiring medical 
evidence as to injuries causing or tending to 
cause death, 

Withont the aid of the medical attendant in 
giving, either directly or through the interven- | i 
tion of the householder, timely notice of the | si 
occurrence of zymotic disease and early intima- 
tion of death in all cases, the adoption of 
effective measures for preventing the spread of 
diseases of an infections character becomes 
almost impossible. 

By far the greatest help to an improved sani- | slabs 
tary condition of the people must be expected | having been quarried. 
from the progress of general knowledge and | removed for the adjacent wall fences. Mr. Fell 
belief in the benefite to be obtained from an | also referred to the remarks upon these stone 
ample supply of pure air and water, and | walls made by Mr. Barber in a paper written by 
from @ more assured conviction that these esedn- | him under the title of ‘‘ The Pre-historic Remains 
tials to a healthy life may be secared by ajof Furness and Cartmel,” and in which the 
moderate expenditure, which in the end will | author, after describing the position, measure. 
prove remunerative. ment, and general of the place; gave the 

The Prime Minister was unable to find time | idea that, had not the greater bulk of the stones 
to receive a deputation. The memorial was | in this inclosure been removed, they would pro- 
presented on the 18th of June. 

The Joint Committee, more and more im- 
pressed with the necessity of urging forward the 
reforms set out in the resolations of last year, 
and the memorial based on them, have deter. 
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foundations of semicircular walls, inside the 
outer barrier the walled way leading to the inner 
mined by évery means in their power to give 


circles, the pretorivm of thé chief, and the 
the greatest possible opm Me their views, 

and they are not without hope the question | i 

may be taken up in Parliament by leading 
politicians, and that the Government, who are 
already pledged to do something towards the 
formation of County Boards, be induced 
seriously to consider the necessity of a radical 
change in sanitary administration. 
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CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND 
ARCH Z OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE summer meeting of this society wasopened 
on the 16th ult. at Dalton, where the membera 


met at eleven o’clock to an 
J go through an interesting , 


Leaving Dalton Castle the party proceeded by 
po tact oe ap to Ursewick, but before thé 
reac! latter place they alighted, 5 
guided by Dr. Simpson, Mr. Fell, ond Me, Riage, 
the local managing committee, left the 
by & passage on the right, and 
reached an uneven field where are 
the — of what is weg ne 
ancient British encampment. é 
duced this su that 
sy uate iaa e 
foundations which were to be found in 
that this had been the site of an Aricient British | i 
encampment. He read 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ON GOLDSMITH’S 
GARDEN. 
Turze blocks of buildings have just been 
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The party left the moat, regained their ear- | erected on a portion of the garden attached to| against that had 22i. on hand if deposite 
riages, and proceeded by way of Colt Park to} the house in which the Gchlomibhs vesided |The eupsamed: ch managvetas ned aly” bees 
Gleaston. ; for some years at P The buildings | 563). for salaries, and 2291. for office rent, print- 

On at Gleaston Castle, the ancient | have been erected by the Sauitary Dwellings | ing, &. That stim was a fraction under 4 per 
seat of the Dr. said that as| Company, and are named Goldsmith Re-| gent. of the income. The company were en. 
far as he could the Castle was of compara. | sidences.” They are intended for the gaged in covering two large estates,—one at 
tively late date, for it had not grown like most | able artisan class, ag well ag clerks and others| Chelsea and the other at Highbury, — with 
other castles from @ peel tower in the middle, | eogaged in mercantile pursuits. The buildings | artisans’ and laboureré’ dwellings, In the block 
and subsequently expanded itself, but it had | are threestories in height, containing the recently opened in Goswell-road, the whole of 


and two upper floors. They have two main front. 
ages, uniform with each other. The elevations 
are 50 ft. in height, one to the east facing Gold. 
smith-road, and the other to the west, overlook. 
ing the remaining of the garden, which 
is intended to be laid out as a recreation ground 


evidently been built at one time, and a further 
evidence that it was of later origin than most 


Newéastle-on.Tyne-—The report of the direc- 


believed. it was envied anny Te. village. en gig os 
expressed the opinion that superficial block contains twélvé/up capital of the . Ibi 
castle was built in the time of the Edwards, tenements, exactly alike as to the number of $s date shu ‘cphinutions of the ois by the 
; and fittings, | erection of additional buildings. The report of 


the company’s resident agent, Mr. Johu Price, 


says :— 
* The company’s present experimental block, consisting 
of forty-four dwellings, and averaging 160 inhabitants, is 
on too small a scale to j tg om hg Bai oe on 
sanitary and kindred subjects between it and buildings of 
r pretensions, though accurate statistics are care- 
fally kept. Should the proposed extensions be carried out 
in their entirety, I have no doubt but that the results then 
exhibited will — more clearly thé value of 
such dwellings to the community. The total gross renta! 
of the present block is 474/. 1s, 44., and it is satisfactory 
to observé that, after allowi for unavoidable contia- 
ies, the rents received reached withia a moiety of the 
amount.” 


each floor of the three blocks extending 
from the Goldsmith-road fron to the west 
ele ti > . 








these several corridors for the use of the tenants. 
Ia erecting the buildings the ventilation of the 
several tenements has not been neglected. Above 
the witidows on tle several floors, both in 
the Goldsmith-road and the west frontage, there 
are perforated zinc ventilation openings, with air- 
bricks and fines im front of the elevations. 
Externally the buildings present a neat and 
ornamental appearance, the ground and first 
floors of both elevations having bay windows 
fitted with green Venetian blinds, whilst the, 

floor has casement windows. The materials 


PLANTING OF TREES IN 
THE CAMBERWELL THOROUGHFARES. 


system within their district, which has already 
beén adopted in Newington, the Borough-road, 


servants, of workmen lived and perfornied 
daily work. Over this was their dormitory, and 
the t had # special room in this 


anywhere they could get into these abbeys, but | ments on the ground and first floors are 6s. and the parish being abont 560. Mr. Hunt, 
Giles arated od Kogt eth rong 6s. 3d. per week, and the seoond floor 5s. 6d. and | 4 member of the Vestry, objected to that part o 
made to work. The refectory, or , of | 5s. 9d. per week, inch all taxes. From the|¢he résommiéndation referring to the largest 
which the foundations were still left, ran parallel | upper floors of the road frontage there | nomber of trees proposed to be planted, contends 
with the fratry at the south side of the oloisters, | is ® commanding and extensive view of the | ing that the Old Kent-road was not a fit place in 
The party inspected the different ages of archi. | district for several miles inclading thé | which to plant trees, but several other members 
tecture which are observable to the practical eye bourhood of Greenwich, the shipping im | oonsidered that the work would be a great im- 
in various parts of the ruins, and dltimately | the Surrey Docks, and other parts | provement, as well as healthy and ornamental, 

and the recommendation of the committee was 








THE SALISBURY CHAPEL AT 
CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 


Samner, the chancellor of the diocese, has 
recently held an itiquisition on ah application 
by the Hon. the Earl of Malesoory for 
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the work of the end of the fifteenth century; 
its dimensions were nearly 7 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
long. The monument was intended to stand in 
a recess at the west end of the interior, and the 
altar faced it. The door from the north sisle 
was made of dimensions to — oe carers 
priest with chalice and paten, and any 
of a modern monument would destroy the chapel 
memorial. The greater part of it 
was in the north aisle and not in the chancel. 
The Chancellor of the Diocese, in giving jadg- 
ment, said the decision he had arrived at was 
that Lord Malmesbury was not the owner of the 


chancel at all, and perhaps this decisicn might | escape being 


lead him to review his liabilities which the parish 
had reaped the benefit of. Ho did not stand 
in the position of Jay rector or impropriator. 
Bat it did not follow necessarily because of this 
that he was not entitled to the faculty solicited, 
which was opposed on two grounds. Lord 
Loudoun claimed the freehold of the Salisbury 
Chapel, and Mr. Argyle opposed the faculty on 
the ground of good taste. Erected in the fifteenth 
century for the reception of the remains of 
Margaret Plantagenet, without doubt it was 8 
monumental chapel, and it would be presumptuoas 
in him, after hearing Mr. Clutton and Mr. Ferrey, 
to decide it was not a memorial chapel. Its 
character was not destroyed by becoming from 
the force of circumstances a cenotaph. He, 
therefore, decided that the chapel was a memorial 
and monument of the Countess of Salisbury. 
Then came the question should he grant the 
faculty to insert in the monument that of another 
lady. It would be wrong to put a monument 
over another. It would be a solecism in archi- 
tectural taste, a breach of good taste in thus 
effacing an ancient monument, and he refused 
the faculty, leaving each party to pay their own 
costa. 








BLAKEMERE CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE- 


Tas church, which has just been rebuilt, was 
consecrated on the 16th ult. by the Bishop of 
Hereford. It consists of nave, chancel, and 
porch. The old windows, quoins, Norman door. 
way, and everything which could be used in 
again has been, so that the charch looks like a 
restored rather than a new one. Mr. 
Truefitt was the architect, and Mr. Weleh, of 
Hereford, the builder. 

Blakemere is eleven miles west of Hereford, 
on the Hereford and Hay road, The old charch 


of St. Leopard was, only six months ago, a very | defaced 


dilapidated stone bailding, consisting of nave, 
chance], porcb, and tower. The register dates 
from the year 1600. Twenty-five years ago the 
church was in a fit state to be pulled down; the 
walla were dreadfally out of the upright, the 
roof had sagged, the plastering was rotten with 
damp, the stonework was mildewed, the flooring 
decayed and damp, and all in a dilapidated con- 
dition. How it held together till lately is a 
mystery. Still there were points of interest in 
the old building. The nave was built in the time 
of the Normans, the chancel rather Jater; the old 
Norman doorway remained, together with two 
windows of the same date. The chancel arch— 
a remarkably emall one—was semi-Norman; 
and what with the old font, and windows of later 
date, there were points to be admired by arohi- 
tect or antiquary. The church as rebuilt is 
rather smaller than before, but the original 
design has been adhered to as far as possible. 
All the old Norman and other work has been 
re-used; ‘every old stone of quoins, windows, 
&., has been re-set without being re.dressed ; 


east windows—three very small lancets—are just 
as before. The font has a base. The old 
— a ar as gs pany eae 
op ing has been used on the 
and the stonework shows iteelf. — 








DESERVING REWARD. 


Sour repairs being in to the roof of a 
house in High.street, Barnstaple, by Mr. Stocker, 
builder, a ladder, 50 ft. long, was reared from 
the roadway. A mason’s labourer, named 
Charles Jones, when nearly at the top of the 
ladder, bat not sufficiently so to deposit a 
heavy load of mortar on the roof, was obsery 
by George Cross, the mason, who was waiti 
to take the load from him, to suddenly stop 
to be in a fainting condition. Cross imme. 
diately went down the ladder, and removed the 
load from the fainting man’s shoulder on to the 
roof, He then descended to the assistance of 


E 


Jones, whom he found in a fit ready to 


bat this he happily prevented by 
across him, and him tightly 
and leg. Jones, in his fit, fixed his 
Cross’s arm, and trembled violently as 


struggled to get free. For fifteen minu 
people 


ss 
Bg 
iy 


ae 
gfe 


below witnessed the struggle 
ascend, until another brave fellow, 
. 2 van 


| 


when he regained the ground 
bravery and resolation well deserve recognition, 








THE HORN, SEAL, AND SILVER OAR 
OF DOVER. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Dover 
Town Council, Mr. Edward Knooker, F.S.A., the 
aig 2 rst pe 


report in which he said :— 

By permission of the Ma I have exhibited your 
Rae A horn, seal, and ‘cal aon oar, at a meeting of 
the Fellows of the Society of ; and I have 
much pleasure in ae wes you the results of my 


e horn, which is richly chased, measured in a per- 
pendicular line is of the length of 2 ft., and the diameter 
of the mouth is about 5 in. In a band encircling it, at a 
distance ot 4 in. from the mouth, is the myayiete | inscrip- 
tion, viz., “A GL AJomanngs,” Andina scroil starting 
from the band, and, I assume, s continuation of it, is the 
oein. “re Ps oA — Mz cage Now a 

‘our letters, represent the most potent o! 
exorcisms, compounded of the initials of the Hebrew 
Arua Gzsre Lertam Apontrt (Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord). Mottoes so composed are of great anti- 
quity. Any one desirous of further in such 
satise archachapiecl Jenrast, wel. SU0 gaa Tis te. 
in t vol. xxvi., p. 229. 
mainder of the inseriptions may be yor 
Alemaine me fecit ”’ (John of Germany made me) 

Mr. Franks states that the date of this born is to 
assi to the thirteenth century, and, 
in y, to the early part of it, or, if made in E 
to the middle of the century, so that it be attributed 
to the reign of King Henry IfI. In edie Reman where 
ancient horns exist they are eometimes called wakesmen’s 
horns, from the custom, it is supposed, of having been 
used to wake the inhabitants in the . And 
Waterspoon’s *‘ Memorials of Horns” carries them back 
: early Saxon times, and ssys they were called waking. 

orns. 


monly known as the Corporate seal) has a date upon the 
back of one division of it. The letters have been partially 

by pressare, and I felt I might possibly be in error 
in reading it A.D, 1305. Mr. Franks assures me, how- 
ever, there is no doubt of this being the correct date. It 
is, therefore, to be assigned to the latter period of the 
reign of King Edward I. 

4s to the siiver oar, the brass case in which it is en- 
closed is probably of earlier date, but the present oar itself 
has the hall-mark of the reign of King George III, 

Fu:ure investigation msy determine whether the oar 
was renewed in that reign, for it must be assumed, I think, 
that this badge of office had relation to the tof the 
office of Water Bailiff made by the Charter of Anne 
to the Corporation, 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Ashford.—A special meeting of the Ashford 
Local Board was held on the 13th ult., to select 
candidates from the redaced list of applicants 
made by the roads and drainage committees for 
the office of surveyor and inspector of nuisances. 
The original number of applicants was fifty-nine. 
The committee reduced the number in the first 
instance to sixteen, and afterwards to eight, and 


Dakilasid, Rochdale: agus thicty 

a ’ two, surveyor 
to the Local Authority; and James Symons, of 
Redhill, road and contractor, to attend 
: Bridport Ae peweries ho Deteant Tonal 

—, a 

enrd,en tha the On eae eed ee 
were thirty-six ta for the office of sur- 
veyor, and that committee, to whom 
the matter had been referred, had selected foar 
for the Board’s consideration. Applications and 
testimonials were then read from Messrs. J. H. 
Dukinfield, of Rochdale; Sam Hodgkinson, of 
East Oldbury, Birmingham ; C. Heeton, of Bars. 
lem; and F., Cooper, of Allington. Mr. Cooper 
was unanimously at a salary of 1201, 


elected, 
per year, subject to three months’ notice on 
ither side. 
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Poplar.—Mr. Donaldson, 
Midaleses, held en inqueeh, a the 2868 


ult., 
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cause without a post mortem examination, 
the inquiry was adjourned for that purpose. 








LIABILITIES OF SEWER AUTHORITIES, 


BARBER V. THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF 
LEICESTER, 


Tus action was tried at the Leicestershire 
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of Dickleburg, and the 
Tr is proposed to establish in Rome a school | Harleston. 
for young lady artiste pr to Rome for 














the of completing their 

in that city. The dificaltics and the 
ci. ft artiste, and more particalarly | 

young women, in such a life as that at Rome are 

too well known to need 


The pension will be based on strict] 
commercial self-supporting priibieher: bat 


intending purchasers, therefore, visit the 

workshops rather than the showrooms, and deal 
with the artist rather than with the capitalist. 
A Lover ov Ant Furnrross. 
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CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


for ite earlier stages of development will 

the assistance of interested in the The panel is designed partly from a well-known 

sought to be attained by its este picture by Albert Diiver, and partly from other} S1z,—A correspondent aske some questions 
of the sum needed has been | representations. The whole is by a | relative to concrete buildings. If timbers are of 

already subscribed. Miss Mayor, of 8, Gayton- rioh canopy of carved fret-work. either side dimensions it would be better—at any rate 

crescen , would answer any questions of the reredos, each under a separate canopy, are | in most cases—to leave cavities for their inser- 

that house selected for the| the figures of the foar Evangelists. The whole| tion afterwards; if this cannot well be done, 

bas been designed and executed Messrs. | then immerse their ends in water, 80 that 


they 
expand y to being built in. In tim. 
re er icnatier es precautions are, as a 
rule, necessary, and the walls must certainly be 
Ok . iM Yaa The ballast 
be screened if any portion would not pass 
through a 3-in. mesh sieve or screen, and for thin 
walls a smaller mesh is preferable. 
For concrete in the proportion of seven of bal- 
last to one of cement, by measure, a fair price 








NEW OLERGY.HOUSEs. 


Filton.—A new parsonage-house has been 
erected in connexion with St. Katharine’s 
Charoh, Filton, Winford. It has been built of 
the local stone, with Bath stone dressings, in the 
Late Gothic style, from designs by Messrs. 
Harwood & Barnes, Bristol. The 


contractor was Mr. Veale, and the cost has been 
about 1,8001. 

Wick.—An additional wing has been added to 
“ — manse a m= The architect is 
Mr. Brims; mason - Charleson, Ackergill ; 
joiner, Mr. John Swanson, Wick ; and plumber, 
be Danbar. The cost has been abont 

Eton.—A new vi house is about to be 
erected in Eton, The site, 
is on the west side of High 
South Meadow. The architect is Mr. B. ‘errey, 








THE CAMPDEN RESERVOIR, 
KENSINGTON. 

Siz,—My attention has just been drawn toa 
raph in your paper of the 18th ult. respect- 

g the Sot beni tene which belongs to this 
company. to say your correspondent is in 
error in alleging that the reservoir is “ina 
dangerous state, and leaking fearfully”; on the 


nildiog” (Spon & Co. 48, Charing- 
) more fally the different questions 
asked by “‘ Concrete.” 

Tuomas Porter. 








ST. MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE. 


81z,—This church, with the tower and spire, the master- 
piece of Sir C. Wren, is to be done up ly 
renovated under Mr. Blomfield. Judging from the taste 
thie ee te Sade he ee : * 
joing Giles’s-in- we ms an 
trust he will leave Bow Charch 2 credit to himeelf and an 


substantial manner, and is in every way in a 
very sound condition. It ie capable of holding 
17,000 tons of water, not millions, as stated. 
The walls and embankments are also thoroughly 
sound, and the constraction of the reservoir, 


amount of whose contract is 2,6651., bat the| Wich is built with internal slopes of 2} to 1, 


total cost is expected to be nearly 3,2001. has a tendency to farther strengthen the 
West Cowes.—A new vieuugndenas for St, | embankment. 
Mary’s, West Cowes, is in coarse of erection It is true that a committee of the Kensington 
Red Fareham bricks, set in selenitio mortar, will | Vtty has been appointed to inspect the reser- 
be used for facing, the walls being hollow, tied | ¥°!", but this is owing entirely to a dispate which 
with vitrified bonding bricks. Swanage stone | 8 arisen with respect to some proposed drain- 
is used for the heads and cills of windows, and | 88° Works on the adjoining land, and I have no 
for steps, &o., Box-ground stone being used for doubt the report of the committee will fally 


the porch. The roofs will be covered confirm what I have said as to ite safety. 
ng er There is no necessity, therefore, for any alarm 


in the neighbourhood, which the statement of 
your correspondent, if uncontradicted, is liable 
to cause, and I shall be glad if you will insert 
this letter in your next issce. 
Gro. B. Hatt, 
Assistant-Sec, West Midddlesex Waterworks. 

*,* Weare glad to have this assurance from 

Mr. Hall, but we believe he is not quite correct 


3 for, instead of being a restoration of the interior, 
is, in nine cases ont of ten, just the reverse,—simply a 
destruction of every feature of the architect’s work. The 


8t. George, Bloomsbury, St. Mary W 8t. Paul, 
Coven’ ps pers Seaecgren Phagcoe Church; 


It ie high time such so-called restoration should cease ; 
and it is to be lamented the laity should be so foolish as to 
subscribe their money for such s purpose. 








R. Paryz. 





NEW REREDOSES. 


Northampton.—An addition has jast been made 
to the parish charch of §8t. » North. 





CEMENT KILNS. 











ampton. It consists of a reredos, erected at the | in stating that the inspection of the reservoi S1z,—As several cement-makers are now sdopting the 
cost of Mrs. Franklin, in memory of the late | a committes of the Kensiogton Bro onsrmmowred ee eee Deine both S02 Ge gana borin 
with ae Mrs. aby Mee sister. — entirely to ome cate Seine. More than | at the come time, ante manuiacturiog Portland cement, 
Ww was designed Carpen one member of t' estry ncomfortable, if | instead o g on pr with flues up re. 
& Ingelow, of is of , | they  egaces feel so now, with respect. to the Sash, CSeeee See i 6 patent fhe Mie Saatael ples, 5 wish 
of different shades, and the architects’ drawi pulpy condition of the ground at the foot of the| the heat more over the stuff while drying from 
have been well carried out by Mr. G. Hill, of | embankment. However, we fully accept Mr, | burningkila. Say on the old there is a tunnel 100 ft. 
Chains In the centre oe Bacage “2 Hall’s statement, and are glad we have | jné:,15 f. wide, and sbout 6 ft. high in contre inside 
“ poreaenanotion Lord in | elicited it. the beat from, the kila when pe this 
majesty. The figure, which is in somewhat tonne ae pA A we tee tans Directly of my 
lief, ‘ rT ithi ‘ i on ’ 
pep as a pmal ee "The head is “ART FURNITURE.” so by the hetght tins eceee Sites the Soandovdin bok 
ot art) cogent oS this tunnel, to be of any service 
crowned, the left hand the orb, and the} S1z,—“M.” complains of the high cost of art for drying the stuff, and not decreasing the draft of the 
right hand is raised in benediction. Immediately | farniture. He is not alone in his ex i. ‘ stated 4s Ciesla te 
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arranging, instead 
jaying on the crown or roof of 
directly over the slarry, taking the 
the crown directiy on to the floor, where the 
to dry theslurry, Also at every 10 fr. 
length of tunnel I have man-holes for ventila- 
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foliated panels, and at each end is an open canopy 
surmounted by a carved pinnacle, under which 
stand the figares of Moses and John the Baptist, | been 
representing the old and new dispenrations. 
Brockdish.— A new reredos, composed of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, has lately been added 
to Brockdish Oburch. It is divided into panels ; 
the two side ones being of floral design, enriched 
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still greater improvements to be made as to 
best methods ee nes ae I sa: 
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with gilt, of dark blue, blae, chocolate, | profits which have hitherto been reaped solely : 

and gold, ‘The design is of a purely conventional | by the of the gigantic establishmenta| 7°“ 

character, and is intended to represent birds and | ref to above. 

foliage. Immediately above the table are small| My attention was called some few weeks “* Coals to Newcastle.” —The Scotsman says 


that the first importation of foreign granite, 
very similar to the local blue granite, arrived 


panels, representing Alpha and Omega, the four 
and the 
sae came ies }at Aberdeen Harbour last week from Stettin, 


Dei. There are also 
minor ones intended to represent eucharistic 
rn Sateen, communion: rails are of 
work of local tradesmen, the firat.men- 
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Heptonstall.— The family of the late Mr. 
Thomas Smith, Bridge-lanes, have just had a, 
stained-glass es wieder Serer nie 
Weleyan Chapel at Heptonstall. window 
ey ems po placed by Messrs. Forrest 
& Sons, of Liverpool. It contains four figures,— 
Our Saviour and three others, whom he appears 
to be addressing. 

Basingstoke.—Another light in St. Michael’s 
Church, Basingstoke, has been filled with painted 
glass, the donor being Miss Doman, in memory 
of her late father and mother. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
Westlake. 

Coventry.—A stained-glass window has re- 
cently been erected in Holy Trinity Ohurch 
Coventry, to the memory of Dean Hook, formerly 
vicar of the parish. The window is at the west 
end of the church, and consists of fourteen lights, 
which are occupied by figures of our Lord as the 
Good Shepherd, St. John the Baptist, and the 
twelve Apostles. The window was executed by 
Mesars. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, at a cost of 
6007. 

Brighouse.—Thbe parish church of Brighouse 
has recently received an addition, in the shape 
of a stained-glass window on the south side of 
the church. The donor is Mr. Kaye Aspinall, of 
the Manor House, and the gift is in remembrance 
of her late husband. Messrs. Hardman & Co., 
of Birmingham, have executed the work, and 
the glass is in the foarteenth-century Decorated 
style. The upper portion is filled in with a 
representation of the Crucifixion, and the Supper 
at Emmaus; underneath is a group representing 
St. John baptising our Lord, and our Lord 
arraigned before Pontius Pilate. 

Chichester.— Chichester Cathedral is about to 
be enriched by two memorial windows. One is 
in memory of the late Mr. John Abel Smith, for 
many years M.P. for Chichester; the other is in 
memory of the late Hon. Colonel Gage, Com- 
mandant of the Royal Sussex Light Infantry 
Militia. A firm at Metz has mancfactured the 
Smith memorial window; Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell were entrusted with the Gage window. 

Louth.—Another stained-glass window has 
been placed in the south aisle of the parish 
church, Louth, Liucolnghire, by Mr. Cornelins 
Parker. It is a three-light window. The sub- 
jecc illustrated by the central light is * Sampson 
bearing away the Gates of Gaza,” while events 
in the lives of Ruth and Jephthah are repre- 
sented in the other gwo lights. The window is 
the work of Messrs, Hardman, Birmingham. 

Windsor.—A memorial window has just been 
placedin Windsor parish church, at the east end of 
the north gallery, tothe memory of the late Mr. 
G. W. Johnson, whose lamentable death in Swit- 
zerland last summer evoked so much sympathy. 
The subject is the Resurrection, and it fills the 
three lights. The window is the work of Mesars. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. 

Debach.—A stained-glass window has lately 
been inserted at Debach Chureb, Suffolk. I+ 
consists of two lights and tracery. The subjects 
ef the dexter light is “In the field at eventide,” 
whilst in the background the procession of camels, 
with Rebecea, is to be seen approaching. The 
sinister light represents Jacob and Rachel! at the 
well. The tracery contains the labourer in the 
vineyard. The window is the work of Messrs. 
John Hardman & Oo., of Birmingham. It ig in 
the Decorated style, aud wes fixed by Mr. W. 
Stephen, of Woodbridge. 

Drumragh (Freland).—A stained-glass window 
has been erected by the members of the Omagh 
Masonic Lodge, No. 332, in the parish church of 
Drumragh, in memory of the late Dr, Henry 
Thompson, who was for many years connected 
with the Oraft. The window is by Wailes & Co., 
Newecastie-upon-Tyne. The central design is a 
representation of the Great Physician healiog 
those who were brought to Him. 

Stroud.—The Gloucestershire Chronicle states 
that in consequence of the fading of the colours 
in the stained-glaes windows at Stroud pari-h 
church, ‘the London firm who supplied them 
have taken out the glass from two, and cubsti- 
tuted new, and it is to be hoped better, glass in 
its place. They have also taken the glass from 
the large south-east window, and will fit new 
glass there. The firm are doing this without 
remuneration. The chancel window, which is 
sadly discoloured, will also be re-glazed.” 

Eversholt.—Three painted glass windows have 
been presented to the parish church of St. John 
the Baptist, Eversholt, by Mrs. Lynn Smart, of 


&| mew. Both windows are the work of Messrs. 


the wilderness, and the healing of the ten lepers. 


window. The work was executed by M 
Clayton & Bell. 


recently been erected in the Church of St, P 

at E , Reading, in memory of the late Mr. 

oe) ee The one to. the nent 

transept comprises six Ly oR 

which ie par a inapayg safle ay Fog 
i a wi on 

Pye een contains the of St, Bartholo- 


Clayton & Beil. 

Chiswick.—A stained-glass window has lately 
been erected at the west end of the church, con- 
sisting of three lights and tracery. It is the 
gift of Mrs. Wilson, of Ealing, in memory of ber 
husband, who for many years resided at Broad- 
more House, Chiswick. The window was exe- 
cuted by Messrs, A. L. Moore & Oo., of London. 


—— 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leighterton.—St. Andrew’s Church, Leighter- 
ton, Gloucestershire, has lately been re-opened, 
after restoration. The north wall of the nave 
has been removed, and pillars and arches sub- 
stituted, and on the same side a new aisle has 
been added the whole length of the nave, which 
gives the building a width of about 27 ft., and 
adds greatly to the accommodation of the 
worshippers. The transept has been removed, 
and the chance! shortened about 10 ft. or 12 ft., 
so that the length of the nave and chancel is now 
about 54 ft. The lectern is of oak, and is a 
present from the builder, Mr. Brown, of Tetbury, 
who has carried out the design of the architects, 
Messrs. Waller & Son, of Gloucester. 

Little Chart.—The parish church of Little 
Chart, Kent, has been re-opened, after being 
elosed a year and eight months for restoration. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Adcock, 
builder, of Dover, from designs by Mr. D. 
Rundle, architect, London. New roofs and 
flooring have been constructed, and open benches 
substituted for unsightly pews. 

Arlesey.—The old wooden structure which has 
until lately done daty for a tower at Arlesey 
parish church, Bedfordshire, has, owing to the 
liberality of Mrs. Bedford Edwards, been replaced 
by a new tower, and the parishioners have sub. 
scribed to provide a peal of bells for it. The 
“opening ceremony” took place on the 27th 
June. Mr. A. W. Blomfield was the architect, 
and Mr. Palmister, the builder. 
Hibaldstow.—The parish charch of St. Hibald, 
Hibaldstow (a village situated on the old Roman 
road, between Brigg and Redbourn) was lately 
re-opened, after restoration. Ten years ago the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners restored the 
chancel. During the restoration the tawer fell, 
and for want of fands has not at present been 
rebuilt. The church in its restored state con- 
sists of nave, north aisle, and chancel. The 
style adopted is that of the thirteenth century. 
The nave consists of four bays. The western 
one on the south side is the entrance to the 
chureh. The arcades have plain chamfered 
arches resting on plain cylindrical pillars, with 
moulded capitals. The chancel-arch is rather 
lofty, the inner rib resting on a dwarf column 
The ancient town-arch is rebuilt in the west wall 
of the present church. Mr. James Fowler, of 
Louth, the consulting architect to the diocese of 
Lincoln, prepared the plans, and, under his super- 
intendence, the work bas been go far Bande. 
Mr. Robert Barker, of Lincoln, was the builder, 
and Messrs. Hobson & Taylor, of 

near Alford, have done the wood 

stone is that of the former church, The total 
cost was about 1,3001. 

Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Church of St. Catherine, Nechells, was laid 
on the 27th of July by Miss Mary Ryland. The 
church will stand at the corner of Scholefield. 
street and Smith.street, Nech and will be 
built from the designs of Mr. F. RB. of Bir. 
mingham. It will consist of nave, chancel, north 
-_ south transepta and aisles, bamber, 
clergy-vestry, and a large choir- 
be used for meetings. The nave i eware 
80 ft. long and 380 ft. wide; 
long and 22 ft, wide. The wid 








‘The latter has been insasted is on spain, Sper 


Earley.—Two stained-glass windows at b 
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westward, 

50 ft. long, The chapel 

stone dressings, and is simple in character. All 
the windows have trefoil tracery in the head. 
ings, and are filled with cathedral glass, 
in patterns. The roof is of » good pitch, is 
divided into panels by means of moulded ribs, 
the surface of the panels being plastered in 
readiness for fature decoration. On the 


organ-chamber built on the north side of the 
chancel. There has been a complete clearance 
of the old high.back pews, and in taking them 
down it was discovered that a large portion 
richly-carved screen, which formerly 
adorned the church, had been cut up and 
utilised. For these pews massive oaken benches, 
with carved poppy - heads, have been substi- 
tuted. The backs of the large new benches in 


of those placed in Earl Stonham Chuorcb. 
Originally the chancel had no east window, bat 
triplet lancet windows were inserted. The two 
outside windows were filled up, while the middle 
lancet had been enlarged into a two-light window 
with brick muilions. The splays of the outside 
windows were found to exist, and it was deter- 
mined to substitute the middle lancet for the 
two-light window and to restore the side lancets. 
Nothing has yet been done to the tower. The 
stonework has been repaired where sbsolutely 
necessary. Messrs. Wella & Kemp, of Diokle- 
bargh, did the masgon’s work ; and Mr. Gibbons, 
of Earl Stonham, the 


School, Jere aed gre yr ° 
ground adjoining, have consecrated. An 
i earch wr. is obtained by an addition 
of five bays to the short cloister at the east end 
of the school . The deeply recessed and 
divided fi she ‘chapel a ters 
rom a 
screen, forming the back Riera fA stalls, 
and also the front to the organ-loft, which is over 


with th ‘building. materials em- 
eee are Gibraltar stone for the yelling, 938 











Lindon Houee. They have been placed in the 
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of St. Leonard, Streatham. It infant schoolroom, 60 ft. by 28 ft., is placed in | T to considerable discussion, and 
* taba han Tinie tfd a Roe beerrak 5 eee be : aoe - Sid weeeeates ay nies saieiy, 
; lancet e } 6 BC class-room ‘ proposed, . Redman 
and circular traceried fixed dado work, with ‘tinea er 





common, was the builder, and B. 
Ferrey the architect. It has been ed 
the seve: tust 90 dab RAISE in 
@ nave, to pat a bett 6, 
character with the new in 1868. 
oid —The works at All Saints’ 
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the boys, each having a double 
school-room and two class-rooms, together with 
ample cloak-rooms, lavatories, and te 


The second school is located in the Stockwell. 
road, Brixton, and has cost in all 13,5001., being 
161. per head for 271 boys, 270 girls, and 293 


achoolroom, cle 8s-room, and 

room, Ona the second floor are echool and class 
room for /girls, and above, those for the boys, 
each with separate entrances, staircases, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatories, There are alao good 
Playgrraode for both boys and girls. The ares 
of the site is 10,538 equare feet, and the accom. 
modation is for 182 boys, 182 girls, 204 infants, 

for 568 in all. The cost of the building is 


7,1911. 176. = er yao ree site ieciades 
legal wat 19,86 » 16, é r) 
total 19,8681. 3s. 6d., or equal to 341. 198. 6d 
head,—one of the costliest schools yet built 

me Board. This school was also erected 
from the designs of the Board’s architect, Mr. 
Pritchard being the builder. 

These three schools are respectively the 157th. 
158th, and 159th of the permanent echools 
by the Board, and bring the number of 
* school-places ” so provided for up to 157,000. 





SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Whieoe (Suffolk).—The School Board have 

AS te of Messrs. Mason & Son, 

bui Haverhill, for the erection of the new 

schools and teacher's residence. The site 

selected is at Baythorne End, and the works are 

to be commenced immediately. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, of Chelmsford, is the architect. 

Over.—New Board Schoo!s at Over, Cheshire, 

on the 15th ult, They bave been 

designs (selected in competition) 
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* | of advantage to the general body if they obtained 


‘Trounson, arcbitest, of Stonehouse, | last 


high from the floor. The mixed 
a ft. by 20 ft., and two clags-rooms attached to 


eigh 
Laoag rg igrund schoolroom) is 12 Ld to wall 
plate, oiling biering height 
of the infants’ room is 4 fe. to wall and 
The cost of the 


gable rises a fléche for bell. The works 
have been carried ont by Messrs, H. & F. Bar. 
ridge, of Exmouth, from plans on by Mr. 
H. Lovegrove, of London. Mr. F . Carter bas 
acted as clerk of works. 

Laindon.— New Board schools have peer 
ed at Laindon, They have been built 
plan by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 

oseph Peacock, architect. 

Sevenoaks.—A new Board school for infants is 
in course of erection at Sevenoaks, Mr. D. 
Grover is the builder, and the cost will be 1,0001. 

Great Yarmouth.—The new Board School on 
St. Peter’s Plain, to be known as St. George’s 
Schoo!, has been opened. Mr. J, T. Bottle was 
the architect. 

Sedgley.—The Sedgley School Board has com- 
menced the erection of ita first school, situate at 
Daisy Bank, The architeot is Mr. E. P. Brevitt, 
of Darlaston, and Mesers. Jones Bros. are the 
builders. The cost will be about 2,500/, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


London.—On the 23rd ult, a general meeting 
of the London masons was held at Cambridge 
Hall, Newman-street, Oxfard.street. Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst in the chair. The ehairman con- 
gratulated the meeting on the steady progress 
that had been made daring the week, and 
said there was every prospect of the difficulty 
terminating in considerable advantages to the 
men. Many of the employers had been induced 
to join the opposition to their demands, and 
pressure had been brought to bear upon them 
which, if practised on their side, would be 


been done by means of a circular, a copy of 
which had been shown bim, and which had 
been issued by the employers’ Association. 
He did not see why, when employers resorted 
to such very strong moral pressure to effect 
their objects, their conduct should not be 
noticed and commented upon in the same way 
as when something of the same kiad had hap. 
pened on their side, Since their last meeting, the 
men on strike had been reduced by 230, the num- 
ber at present on the strike-roll being about 700. 
He reminded the younger men that it would be 


employment in provincial towns while the 
dispute was pending. Mr. Prowse, as an em- 
ployed mason, said the time had now come 
when those who were in work should 
contribute to those who were on atrike. 
He therefore nares pu the Pay 5 be 
empowered to call a special mee or pur- 
pose of considering the advisability of raising the 
weekly levy from 4s, to 6s., or la. per day 
instead of 8d. There were many families already 
crying out that they could not stand long on 153. 
a week, They had been promised 18s., but only 
15s, had been given them. The motion was 
carried unanimously. It wasstated by a member 
of the committee that six additional firms had 
complied with the demands of the men, making 
100 in all who had the new terms since 
the commencement of the dispute. Mr. Phillips 

, and Mr. Guillan seconded, the follow- 
og, which was intended to rescind a i 
ia reference to the same subject } 


the public. After a searching inquiry he found 
that 100 master builders had conceded the ad. 
vance of wages asked for by the men, and that 
some of the associated masters were doing the 
sameindirectly, Another firm (Messrs. Newman 
& Mann, of Lant-street, Borough) were going to 
take the men on at 10d. per hour on Monday, the 
27th ult. A proof that the masters were giving 
in was that the number of labourers out of work 
by the strike of the masons had rapidly decreased, 
2s was shown by the fact that, whilst on the 
28th of Jaly there were 1,200 out, now there 
were not more than 30. 

Manchester.—At a large meeting of the 
master-buiiders, held on the 21st ult., represen- 
tatives attended from Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Oldham, Wolverbampton, Bolton, Stockport, 
St. Helen’s, Warrington, Wigan, Northwich, 
Birkenhead, Southport, and Altrincham. About 
ninety Manchester firms were also represented 
at the meeting. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed :— 

That this meeting, having heard the statements of the 
Manchester employers, and the employers in the other 
towns on strike, heartily approve of the action they have 
taken in the matter of the joiners’ strike; counsels them 
to continue their efforts to get new men into the town, 
and pledges itself to do all that is ible in assisting 
them to bring the strike to a successful issue.” 

“That a committee be formed to apportion England 
into districts, and communicate with he leading em- 
players, with the view of forming a National Association 
of Master Builders.” 

The meeting was very unanimons, and a deter- 
mination expressed to abide by all former 
resolutions as to wages and hoars. 

Aberdeen.—At the meeting of the Aberdeen 
Loige of the Operative Masons of Scotland, held 
on the 20th ult., it was unanimously agreed by 
the members to resume work on the old terms. 

Wolverhampton.—Ata meeting of the Wolver- 
hampton Master Builders’ Association on the 
22nd ult., the refasal of the chairman, Mr. Hyam, 
to consider the proposition of the men on atrike 
to refrain from any agitation for two years if 
during that period they were paid 84d. per hour, 
was unanimously approved of. 
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THE FORTHCOMING TRADE UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 


Tue meetings of the Trade Unions Congress 
will be opened in Leicester on the 17th inst, 
The Parliamentary Committee have prepared 
their report, Their efforts have been cbiefly 
directed to the putting forward of Mr. Mac. 


donald’s Com for Injuries to Workmen 
Bill, which, a@ somewhat favourable recep- 
tion, was withdrawn. The committee exerted 


with private members of Parliament were held 
in order to secure for them fall support within 
the house. The mittee had received valuable 
assistance from Mr. Mundella, Mr. Macdonald, 
Mr. Bart, Sir W. Harcourt, Sir H. James, Mr. 
and other members, ag well as from 
Lord Coleridge, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, Mr, 
Crompton, Mr. Harrison, aud other members of 
bap The committee appointed to arrange 
the congress have prepared a programme of. 
business to be tran as well as the follow-' 
ing Parliamentary work for the 
sonsion of 1f when the congress 
to carry out by the aid of the Par 





st meeting : 
That i firms in dispute 
cont inthe apc of diva, orgy 
to bricklayers or to fix or 
committee be to use their diseretion 





the 
$5 Gall ot cosh men Os may deemed necessary.” 


Committee which will be elected :— 
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1. To amend the law of compensation to workmen in 
cases of accidents, ¢0 that workmen or their families may 
recover from an employer ia the event of injury or death 


from accidents due to negligence. 

2. To secure the ng of the Government Bill to 
amend sod consolidate the laws relating to factories and 
worksho 


3. Reform of the administration of jastice, 

4. The codification of the criminel laws, . . 

&. Reform of the jury law, by lowering the qualification 
for jurymen 80 as to it a large number of workmen to 
the discharge of the duties of jarymen, and provide 


, wment for losses of time. 
eT Toe toeenion of the Employer and Workmen Act, 

1876, to English seamen whilst in water. 

7. Reform of the patent law. 

8, Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

9. Compulsory certificates of competency for men in 
charge of steam-engines and boilers, 

The other subjects set down for discussion are 
co-operation and its relation to trade unionism ; 
representation of labour in Parliament ; over- 
time and apprentices ; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in trade disputes, and what should be the 
basis upon whieh an arbitrator ehould decide the 


question of an advance or a reduction of wages. 








Books Receibed. 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. By Wittiam 
Ricnarps, C.E. With numerous plates and 
illustrations. London: Spon. 1876. 

Tris handsome quarto, of 365 pages, illustrated 

with 29 fall-sized plates, and numerous wood. 

cuts, fille up a serious gap in the bookshelves of 
the engineer's library. Mr. Richards enters, 
with order, minuteness, and lucidity into the 
various questions concerning the manufactare of 
gas. He first refers to the discoveries of the 
ponderability of air, and of the inflammability of 
certain gases ; together with the old phlogistic 
theory of combustion. The honour and merit of 
the first application of coal gas to usefal pur- 
poses are, he telle us, beyond all question or 
donbt, due to Mr. William Murdoch, who, in the 
year 1792, when residing at Redruth, in Corn- 
wall, directed his attention to the quantities and 
qualities of the different kinds of gases obtained 
by distilling various mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances. Murdoch’s apparatus, he tells us him- 
self, consieted of an iron retort, with tinued 
copper and iron tubes, through which the gas 
was conducted, being burned as it issued through 
apertures of different forms and dimensions. In 

1798, Mardoch removed from Cornwall to Messrs. 

Boulton & Wati’s works, at Smethwick, near 

Birmingham, known as the Soho Works. He 

there constructed an apparatus on a larger scale, 

bat seems to have done at first little more than 
experiment. On the conclusion of the Peace, in 

1802, a public display of the new light was 

made, by the illamination of the Soho Works; 

and from that time gas was employed as the 
only artificial source of light on these premises. 

In 1799, Philippe Lebon patented in France an 

apparatus, by which he says that hydrogen gas 

in @ more or less state of parity, according to 
the means of purification employed, is prin- 
pally obtained. Mr. Richards gives us a trans. 
lation of Lebon’s specification, with a copy of his 
drawicg. Winsor, a German, whose proper name 
is stated to be Wintzler, comes next on the scene. 
In 1809, Mr. Clegg, who had been a pupil 
et the Sobo Works, erected a gas-apparatus 
at Coventry. In 1812, the first Royal Charter 
of incorporation wes granted to the London 
and Westminster Gaslight and Coke Company, 
thenceforward called the Chartered Gaslight 
and Coke Company, who engaged Mr. Olegg 
as their engineer. By 1829, such had been 
the success of this undertaking, that as many 
as 200 gasworks had been established in various 
towns of the United Kingdom. About 1820, gas 
was first introdaced on the Continent, being 
employed first for lighting the Luxembourg 

Theatre, at Paris, and soon after for lighting the 

theatre at Munich. In 1834, gas was introduced 

into the United States, New York being lighted 
by it. Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Havre, Caen, 

Amiens, and Nantes were also lighted at this 

period. In 1842, gas was introduced into Spain. 

The demand for gaslighting has increased, Mr. 

Richards remarks, in direct Pp’ i 


A valuable paper, by Mr. Lewis Thompson, 
M.R.C.S., on the satahaey of gas manufactare, 
follows the interesting recital of the brief history 
of the invention. The question of coal is next 
bandied. It was in the year 1284 that coal was 
first wrought as a commercial product. In that 
year King Henry III. granted a charter to the 


burgesses of Newcastle.on-Tyne “to dig coals 
and stones, and convert them to their own use,” 
and some few years later it became an article of 
export, under the name sea-coal, by which term 
it was known in the time of Shakspeare. Io 
1306 arepresentation was made to King Edward I. 
as to the pollution of the atmosphere caused by 
the vapours of coal, and a was 
sree T sake Bagh: © we'll haves pout $255 
John , we vee 4 
goon at night, in forth, at the latter end of 6 
sea-coal fire,” can perhaps hardly bs cited as8.com- 
peteot witness to prove the domestic conzumption 
of coal, 80 far up the Thames as Windsor, in the 
reign of Kiog Henry IV. But the quotation is 
enough to show that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the use of this article, as a luxury, was 80 
common, that such an unrivalled limner of 
manners as Shakspeare saw no impropriety io 
reflecting the glimmer of the hearth back to the 
days of “the mad Prince and Poins.” In 1681, 
an “especial lycense” was granted to John 
Barber and another, “for a new way of making 
pitch and tarre out of pit coals, never before 
found ont, or used by any other.” The specifi- 
cation of the patent granted to Hawkins, in 
1746, is so clear and precise as to be usefal, even 
at the present day, to not intimately 
acquaioted with the subject of the distillation of 
coal. Eleven years before the commencement 
of the experiments of Murdoch, a patent was 
granted to Lord Dandonald for extracting all the 
constituents of coal, except !. The amount 
of coal raised in the United Kingdom in 1876 
was 148,989,385 tons, and the number of lives 


lost in prodacing it was 933, or about one to/ gas 


every 160,000 tons raised. 

A very valaable table of analyses of different 
kinds of coal, drawn up by Mr. John Paterson, 
shows the quantity of gas producible per ton, 
the illaminating power of the gas, the residual 
asb, and otber details. Analyses of various 
kinds of cannel and bitaminous coals follow; 
and an amount of information is here concen- 
trated which it woald take long and tedious 
search to collect from reliable sources. 

A good chapter on carbonization contains a 
table of degrees of heat, from the faint deep 
red, juet visible ia a completely darkened room 
(which the dining-room poker not unfrequently 


cast iron, at 2,786° Fahr. 
The fifteen following chapters desoribe in fall 
and intelligible detail the progreas of retorts 
and fittings, the arrangement of gas apparatus, 
condensers, exhausters, the hydraulic mains, 
washers and sorubbers, gas-holders, tanks, 
meters, governors, and gauges, Page 238,—the 
chapters are not numbered,—brings us to the 
subject of the Photometer, which was originated 
by Count Rumford. Drawings and descriptions 
are given of the photometers of Bansen, Evans, 
Letheby, and Lowe, and of the delicate and 
beautiful instrament invented by Mr, W. Crodkes, 
F.R.8.,and known asthe radiometer. The arms 
of this instrument rotate with more or less 
velocity under the action of radiation, the 
rapidity of revolution being directly propor. 
tionate to the intensity of the i t rays. 
Placed in the sun, or exposed to the light 
of burning magnesium, the rapidity of the 
movement is so great that the separate discs are 
lost in a circle of light. Ex to the light 
from a candle, 20 in. off, an ment gave a 
revolution in 182 seconds. With the same 
candle placed at a distance of 10 in. a revolution 
occurs in 45 seconds; 5in. off, a revolution is 
made in ll seconds. Thus the velocity of radia. 
tion is inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance. At the same distanoe, the light of 
two candles gives a velocity double that prodaced 
by one candle, and so on up to twenty-four 
candies, When the light is strained or filtered 
through glass of different colours, a scale of force 
is obtained, varying from one revolution in 
40 Sanyo ane A candle a in. va behind 
glass, to one in 20 seconds, from the same cand 
behind light red . : és 
Distribution of gas is next discussed. The 
vet 8 xo Hows head.is that of mains. 
, brick, earthenware, glass, paper, have all 
been employed; bit the testimony of Mr. 
Richards is to the effect that the only descrip- 
tion of main, besides cast iron, that bas met 
with any d«gree of success is that manufactared 





exhibits), at 600° Fahr., to the melting-point of | things into 
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to this and to those 
above mentioned for water supply, and 
a mode of Sir J. Bazalgette’s 
of 6} millions for relaying London would at once 
result. A pipe with a diameter of 05 ia. will 
deliver 21°7 cabic feet of gas per bour throngh a 
length of 150 ft, under a preasure of (0°65 in. of 
water. To supply a quantity of 332,000 cubic 


z 
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Board of Trade by 
1871, is cited; and valnable chapters on the 
manufacture and manipulation of gas conclude 
a most instructive book, Asan instance of the 


attention to the chapter on “ Residual Pro. 
ducts.” So great is the loss occasioned by the 
stacking of coke, that Mr. Richards states that 
it ia more profitable, taking labonr and other 
i consideration, to dispose of coke as 
produced at 12s. per chaldron, than to stack it 
for six months, and then sell it for 16s.,or for 
twelve months and then sell it for 18s. It is not 
snamesha munnguenth te jettentebeanptegees 

manager w e era 
if he fails to study Mr. Richards’s book, but that 
many of those who now enjoy 10 per 
cent. dividends from gas stock, will do well to 
make themselves acquainted with its very 
instructive pages. 





Centennial Portfolio: a Souvenir of the Inter. 
national Evhibition at» Philadelphia. By 
Tuompson Westcott. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad: its Origin, Con- 
struction, and Connewions. By W. B, Sires. 
E1tner those who did go to the “ 4 
or those who did not, and wish to keep an 
agreeable memorial of it, cannot do better than 
obtain Mr. Westoott’s book. It tinted 
lithographic views of fifty of the principal build- 

ings, with brief descriptions sensibly written. 
The second book named (issued by the same 

publishers in London) is very fally and very 
well illustrated with engravings on wood : some 
of them very creditable to Jas. W. Landerbach. 


— 


Cottage Gardening; or, Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. Honpay. 
London: Macmillan, 1877, 

Every sensible endeavour to spread a taste for 
gardening, or to help on those who have tbe 
taste, has our best wishes, avd this little book 
is one of such endeavours. Mr, Hobday points 
out the best flowers, fruits, and vegetables for 
small gardens, and gives much sensible informa- 
tion in a small epace. The difficulty would seem 
to be to get tho book into the hands of those 
for whom it is intended. 
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say es May are agree omg se 
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bas been undertaken by Mr. T. White ; the arobi- 
tect is Mr. Totten. The accommodation will be 
for 800, and the be 2,6001. 
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school-room wil! also be erected for 800 children. 
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5 Supr, 1, 1877. 


canoes ot the Notti 
mehive Guaidion says 1" Th hae been decided 
to erect in our very 
that it may become a future university. Ths 


bet pay 3 and 


block of buildings 


and yet, though ht both be widened 
withias cost, licetecbenticaniodanunshg tor 
ever as they now are!” 


The Metropolitan 
Board of Works.—The new Act for farther 
‘amending the statutes relating to the 


t empowers the Board to 


of | railway company to enlarge the station, not 


Se 


for a temporary 
th the consent of the 


three nor more than twelve months, to 
moneys raised by the creation 
to the ad a of by the 
as vances of money 
the purposes of the Fire Brigade 
the sum was limited to 35,000/., 
of 20,0001; to Vestries and 
Boards, as if the sum was 200,0001., 
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; made | Another at Gordon Castle, Banffshire, stands 66 ft. 


stain may then be laid on plentifully with a brush 
grain of the wood, When 
thoroughly dry, it must be twice sized 
each time a very strong = of size), 


7 
twenty-four hours or 
before sizing, the colour is softerandricher. As 
the beauty of the result depends 
the grain of the wood, 
beautiful 


be left after staining, 


in the grain should 
choice The wood is 
invariably to be stained firet, before sizing. 


The British 


ie ar vg Mord gy and seciring the 
inside is i 


Brid umber, painter, and glazier; and Mr. 
Wright Wheater, of Calverley, plasterer. The 
cost of the building, inclnding Gittings and 
fencing, will amount to 1,6001, 
. persed men Railway aes. — Se 
jatarday ult., at a meeting of passengers 
using the Chatham and Dover line, held on 
Peckham.rye, it was resolved to present a memo- 
rial to the Home Secretary, calling his attention 
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pump, bilge keels, rudders, and steering gear. 
will ocoupy about a week.” 
The Proposed Indastrial University. 


merely for the comfort of the passengers, but for oy 
The committee which is sitting at Mercers’ Hall 


their safety. The station is one of the most 
largely used, and therefore one of the “ best 
paying,” on the Metropolitan Extension of 
the company’s system. The dangers and dis. 
comforts of the ‘middle platform must be expe- 
tienced to be appreciated. On the arrival of 
every train from the City (say from 5 p.m. until 
past midnight) handreds of passengers are kept 
haddled together on 4 narrow strip of space, ex- 
posed not only to all weathers, but to the danger 
of passing “expresses.” The wonder is that 
some terrible calamity has not ocourred throagh 
the excessively over-crowded condition of the 
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be submitted to the consideration of the courts 
of the several livery companies after the recess, 
and towards which it is anticipated that annual 
subscriptions amounting to more than 20,0001 
over and above the capital required for’ thé 
buildings, apparatus, &c., will be forthcoming, 
provided the scheme is generally approved of :— 
The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Mr. L. 
Lowthian Bell, M.P., Captain Douglas Galton, 
C.B., Sir William Armstrong, Professor Huxley, 
Large Trees.—Attention has been directed | Major Donnelly, and Mr. H. T. Wood (assistant 
to the extraordinary growth of trees in various | secretary to th 
of Scotland. At Springkell, in Damfries. 
shire (eays the Dumfries Courier), there are some 
remarkable silver firs. Twelve of the largest 
trees measure from 80 ft. to 115 ft. high and 
girth at 5 ft. up from 10 ft. 8 in, to 13 ft. 9 in., 
their cubical contents vgrying from 180 ft. to 
520 ft. A few years a silver fir at South- 
wick, near Colvend, Kirkcudbrightshire, was 
159 ft. high, 16 ft. 10 in. at 3 ft. up; and 
another on the same estate 134 ft. high, with a 
girth of 15 ft. 3 in. Besides these, there are 
several other fine silver firs on the Southwick 
estate about 12 ft. in girth, Though walnut 
trees never attain the height of the silver fir, 
their dimensions are not less worthy of notice. 
One of the finest specimens in Scotland is at 
Eccles, Damfriesshire, and ie 63 ft. high, girth 
at base 22 ft, and at 12 ft. up 13 ft. girth. 


the Society of Arte).— City 
Press. 

Improved Mortar and Artificial Stones. 
M. Decournean attributes the cracks in common 
mortars and cements to the uncombined quick- 
lime that they contain. In order to neutralise 
the , he uses an agrégat, composed of a very 
fine silicious powder mixed with dilated nitric 
acid. He thus obtains mortar with much greater, 
more uniform, and more lasting resistance than 
those hitherto used. The application of his 
method, e: ly in the new forts of Paris, has 
given results, without a single failure. 
Stone made by his process may be sawn and 
chiselled like natural stone.—Soc. d’Enc. pour 
UInd. Nut. : Les Mondes, quoted in the “ Journal 
of the Franklin Institute.” 

A Big Library.—A new library is in course 
of construction in the States, which will, it is 

said, be the finest which America possesses. It 
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Order of 8t. er ae by Pica de Gaunt, 
grand nephew illiam Conqueror, is 
onthe fps. 12,5001, have been 
raised in this popular watering-place and 
neighbourhood, To restore the eastern parts 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Supr. 1, 1877, 





TENDERS. 
For works in the erection of a new Congregational 
iackbarn. 


Church, Furthergate, B 
Mr, John Wills, architect ;— 

















Catterall 400 0 0 
Baron “Soe 00 
eon Sin 0 0 
Fewoett.. Re Me Lise 0 0 

(accepted). ....00..0+ « 4128 0 0 


works i erection of 
et ~ ot Mag &c. Crich Carr, Derbyshire, Mr. 
ohn architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Haynes (accepted) ........0100000+.00» £710 12 


For Wesleyan Chapel, at Weston, near Newark, Mr. 
Joba bane _— 








For remodelling Primitive Methodist Chapel, Bradwell, 
a. Mr, John Wills, architect, Quantities sup- 
“Lowe (a0cepted) ssscescs.csrssssserssne 8652 0 0 

For schools for the Methodist Free Church, Holling- 
worth. Mr. Jehn Wills, architect, Quantities supplied :— 
Cartis (accepted).....s.scrscresssseres £300 0 0 


For new Wesleyan Chapel, Anerley. Mr. C, O, Ellison, 
architect :— 


£9,730 0 0 
th 8,913 0 0 
































For works at the Cemetery, Brockley- fe 
us Deptiel Berd Bene ee ke xm 
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For the erection of two psi of semi-detached resi- 
Lordship-lane, 





am at r. Alexander Peebles, archi- 
: For bathe, Garden. 
: walls, &o. 
Newman'& Mann... £4,500 ssccrevse 130 sevsesus, £319 
Gibbon & Mitchell 4,500 .....4.,. | yes 259 
herd ....... snie MED” sensasies 183 282 
Scrivener & White 4,280 ......... | a 39 
Stimpson & Co, oo, 4,180 occvce 120 concees., 352 
vobiven we 4,150  seccosvee 120 « 265 
Tarrant ....cosccccrees BND cvciccies = hecsiene 303 
Amy pose nen — not ae 
For alterations to a Colchester, 
Warmington. Messrs. Ebbetts & Go ‘ieatetie 
Everett & Bon .......ciecssesvsescersevees £246 0 0 
Dapont 237 0 0 








For alterations and additions to publie-house, and for 
two adjoining, at Cro 

2 Montag, areheste se oreveen. Mosars, Berney 
Bmith 
Coles ... 















































buildin 

sive of the iron work of the roofs, for the Tanbrifige Wella 

a fievabe & able Zistis 0 0 
Pannett & SONS ....ccccccercerears oe 2 ai6 00 
Potter (accepted) .......00000+0 11,650 0 0 

For fitti to the Ship ic house, Heckney. 

@. 1. Holt, architess = Face 
Rogers . £378 13 2 
Steel Brothers (accepted)............ 250 0 0 

i and repairs at Trini: Schools, 

Messre, Lamb & Chareh, wd men 

£767 0 0 
Sharmur, 657 0 0 
Bteel Brothers (accepted)......... «. 68 00 
For dwelling-house, at Woodford estate, 
F. Lovell. Mr. B. pM di «we Rag —_ 
For alterations to White Hart’ public house, ambridge- 

rosd, BE. Mr. G. T. Holt, architect :— . 

Steel Brothers ....4:..sccssseseersereer L248 0 O 
Andre 229 0 0 
Hantley (accepted)] ........ - 196 00 


Norz.—The responsibility 
public mectings, revte, of oouzee, wis the entrant Pavers vend wt 


For iting and ° Negi, Fusbory- 
ageere. le. bs ail, abies 


46, Hemilton-terrace, 8t. John’s 
Wood, Mr, Charles architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Heary Lovegrov 


ei 
Aitchison & Walker  ....cecccseeeee << 


N COR eeeeeeeeseesresceeoeeeee 





For sundry 











q Sooceo 














For additions, &c., at the Plough Tavern, Maseum- 
street, Bloomabsry, ¢xelusive of pewtering, gas, and fit- 
tings. Mr. Wm. Paice, architect :— 

Treble & Son (accepted) ............ £551 10 0 


For additions and repairs at No. 5, Tavistock-street. 
Mr. Wm. Paice, architect ;— ie 
Drew ( 








¥F alteentions tied bee Sitinasat Oo Waias St. 
Sohn-street H.C. Mr. Henry RB. prawn 

















ister 00 
Toms (accepted) ........ssssereressers ~ 610 0 0 
For to the White Lion, Little James-street, 
W.C. . Henry RB. Cotton, — 
Cooper 2215 0 0 
Toms (accepted) ........escseses-ere ow 190 0 0 
For * and laying out at the in 
Baber’erow.* Whitechapel, for the Whitesbeed! U 
Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect :— 
Rutty 2180 0 0 
Judd & Ha silcuiett snitin feiseH 156 0 0 

















Mowlem & Co. ) teevoeees 148 0 o 
Suan — 137 10 0 
For new offices, 118, Bishopsgate-street, for Mr. H. 
. Mr. BH. H. Co! architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Batstone — 
Bf Peet eeeeee ee ° 0 
00 
Kirk & Randall..............ccccescesee 00 
Browne & Robinson ... 00 
Brothers ....... 0 0 
A FOP eee te eeee ee 7 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ....... ne 362 0 0 
Waldrem & Co. ....... ‘ 7 00 
Scrivener & White .... oe 7, 00 
ightingale .......s0s+ss00- cones THT 0 0 
Bayes Brothers & Allen............ 7,198 0 0 
Senties 7,175 0 0 
Newman & Mann 7,000 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .......c0-00ccsseoses 6,963 0 0 





For the erection of a retort-house, coal-store, 
tower, meter-proving room, station meter. 
meter and experiment rooms, and other 


: 
it 


Sy 












































R. P.-S—H W.—Capt. 7.6. @—W. & EW, 

T. 0. N.—T. D.—W. & Son—W. P. 3A AT. py = 

RM. B—B.& M8. H. (should send list and —Meyptia 
& Sons (next weex).— 


All statements of tacts, lists of tenders, fe. must be 
A. and address of the sendex, not coosmmally tn 











2,056 0 0 
Hyde 962 t) 
Collins (secepted) .0.......cees... i530 006 
For Mission-hall, &c., at Greenwich, for Storer 
tities — on — =% 
iy 21,147 0 0 
_., Labbebddddit titi i ttit ty oe rer : 4 
For sewers st Crouch-hill Perk Messrs. 
Webb, Messrs. W. Waymouth & Son, "oo Fh 
Bowyer £708 0 0 
Jey 670 0 0 
Taylor. 664 0 0 
Rowley 649 0 0 
For the erection of W Chapel at Shoreham. 
eae Del, eonlaeeh, by Ma, Maney ane: 
Wiltshire + £1,429 0 0 
Willis h4 00 
ipson 1,285 0 0 





| OHARGES FOR 
“Wren” ADVEBTISEMENTs, 


SITUATIONS VAOANT. 
Sask additonal ne (about Gon wend’ cesscces ek 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bock additingel line tabeet ten Sore nr? ae 
PB-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 

ad Postage Gtampe must net be sent, 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

Re 
ot Sea rere 


———— 
ve ae 











Merchants, 
Quarries and Depdte, 
ie eee ES ON ee SE 


OP Bath Btone Office, Corsham, Wilts, [Avrn) 


Soymncl, Potent Metallio Lave and 
Mm STODABT & O80 
Office 


So. 90, Oannonetreet, H.0. [Apvr.] 
~ Phe Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Company Glenn 














immediate rote Mig farther 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, Car. 
marthenshire.—[ ADvT. ] 

J. Sessions & Docks, G ' 
Mannfacturers of EN. LLED and 


SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &. 

Gearing, to ty sein ta the Ringion. 
an 

Prices and terms - application, [Apvr.] 


Bilectric Bells.—PATERSON’S IMPROVED 
SYSTEM is the best for all Instruc- 
tions giver: to Builders so that oan fix their 
own. Best quality, and low in price. EDWARD 
aa career ed eRe 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 






gx rr RLES @COLLINCE'S@ PATENT © 


(oLLiInars PATENT HINGES, 
Som LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
| Fi and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Deseriytion. 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Diseount to Builders, 


Tlustrated List, two stamps. LONDON, 8.E. 
[MPEBIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


ie. 1, OLD BROAD-STRERH, WG aud i417, FALI-MALL, aw. 
Tad WP SM CORENS SMITH, General Manage. 
[omDos and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


Ohief omen 18 ae. RO. 


LDS, 
FIRE and LIFE 
Biacktriara 








Ww. Fr; 


AND -IN-HAND 
INSURANCE OFVICR, Now 





Aipalt Paving Compan ttader of the Brunswick Rock | Ths WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are alvided amongst the Polley. 





CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL 
nants eee ete tak Fey LR ay 
cause Serer, 


as 
No. 64, CORN LONDON 








Ne FERRO-PRUSSIATE PRO- 
23, Svho-square, London. 
and all who 


Noa. 22 
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